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ON THE DERIVATION OF THE FRENCH WORD 
YEUX, 
AND ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF I* (OR Y¢) FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF SOFTENING AND DIMINISHING THE ABRUPTNESS 
OF UTTERANCE. 

This word yeux is, in one respect at least, the 
most singular word that I am acquainted with. 
In every word we expect to find at least one 
letter of the original word from which it is de- 
rived, but in yeux there is not a single letter of 
the Lat. oculus (from which it is universally ad- 
mitted to be derived), for the two w’s have nothing 
whatever to do with it. The successive steps 
seem to me to have been about the following: 
oculos, oclos, ocls, oils and ols, oels and els, euls, 
teuls, ieus, yeux,t and the eu, in some of these ex- 


* Pronounced as ¢e in feel, or ¢ in jin. 

+ Pronoanced as y in yam. 

{I do not profess to give the exact sequence, but I 
have arranged the examples in the most intelligible 
order. The i, for example, was no doubt introduced at 
an earlier period than that which I have assigned to it, 
for we find iols. His and ie/s also occur, and by the 
dropping of the / these became ex and tex. The e¢ in 
these cases would seem to represent a shortening and 
softening of the oe (or @) or ew, and these diphthongs 
themselves are a softened form of the original o. 

The forms oclos and ocls I have not met with. The 
other forms given will be found in Burguy’s Gramm., 


amples, seems to be merely another way of ex- 
pressing the sound of 0e or @, just as the @ in wil 
at the present day has much the same sound as 
the ew of yeux, and exactly the same sound as the 
ew in dewil. The u cannot be the x in oculos, be- 
cause it is not found in the oldest forms ;§ besides 
which a short Latin vowel in the position of the u 
in oculos invariably disappears in French (see 
Brachet’s Gramm., 2nd ed., p. 121). Nor is the u 
either to be regarded as due to the change of the / 
(a change which I deny ever takes place), for an 
accented Lat. short 0, regularly (or invariably as 
Brachet has it, ibid. p. 119, note 1) becomes eu in 
French. Comp. féu from focus, jeu from jocus, 
liew from lécus, in which words there is no medial 
1, and no one can say, therefore, that the « in the 
corresponding French words is due to the change 
of an l. 

However, it is not to the « of yeux that I wish 
especially to direct attention, but to the i or y, 
which has been added in the middle of il, and at 
the beginning in yeux, and which in the first case 
diminishes the hiatus between the @ and the J,| 
and in the second gives a softened sound to the eu 
by diminishing the abruptness of its utterance.{ 

This use of ¢ and y is exceedingly common, and 
to be found in a great many languages, and yet I 
am not aware that it has ever been remarked upon. 
It is impossible to go into the matter exhaustively 
in the pages of “N. & Q.,” and I will therefore 
content myself rather with pointing out where the 
examples may be found than with giving many of 
them. 

I do not often find ¢ and y used thus at the be- 
ginning of a word, as in yeux. Still it does occur, 
and especially it would seem in old French, as in 
iert (ert, 1. €., erat, was), (—eve—aqua), ierbe 
(=herbe). Comp. also in Ital. jeri (pronounced 
vert, from Lat. hert), and in Span. yedra (ivy, Lat. 
hedera), yerba, Lat. herba. And we might almost 
comp. our yester(day) with the Lat. hesternus. 

In the middle of words ¢ and y so used are very 
common indeed. In French, in miel (from mei), 
or Littré’s Dict. In the sing. we find oil, oel, a/, uel, 
weil, and it is easy to see how the present form @i/ has 
arisen out of them. The w in the last two forms is not 
either of the w’s in oculum. (See text.) 

P § Burguy says, that o7/ (or oyl) is the oldest known 
orm. 

|| I do not think that this first case is nearly so com- 
mon of occurrence as the second, 

“| The buccal cavity or tube (as Max Miiller- calls it) 
is much narrowed in pronouncing ¢ (ee in feel, or ¢ in 
pin) or y (as in yam), as the dorsum of the tongue is 

rought into close proximity with the palate, and so the 
volume of breath emitted is considerably lessened and a 
softer sound is produced. One is thus gradually let 
down, as it were, into the vowel (or consonant) following 
theory. The stream of breath, instead of being all 
the way along of the same volume, begins small and 
gradually widens out. It is as if one breathed through 
a funnel reversed instead of breathing through a cylinder. 
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pied (from pedem), fiel (from fel), bien (from bene), 
and in a great many other instances. And so in 
Italian and Spanish, though by no means always 
in the same words as in French. Thus the Fr. 
membre is in Span. miembre, the Fr. merle is in 
Span. mierla, And so again the Fr. flamme is the 
It. fiamma, where the i does not, in my opinion, 
result from the change of the /. 

In English we find this auxiliary sound likewise, 
though it is commonly not written at all, and when 
written, not as i nor y. The sound occurs in mule 
(=myoole), refuse (cf. the It. rifiuto), rebuke, duke, 
&c., but is not written. In pew (O. Fr. pot, put, 
or puy=hill, as in Puy-de-Déme, from Lat. 
podium), the sound is expressed by ¢,* and so, 
perhaps, also in new (cf. Germ. neu), and in few 
(ef. Swed. fa, Dan. faa). 

In French again it is heard, but not written, after 
ll, when they are mouillées, and in their place, 
when they are pronounced like y. In Ital. the ¢ 
is written after gl. In Span. ll, and in Port. lh, 
are pronounced as if a y followed them. And so 
gn in Fr. and Ital, as in agneau, agnello, n in 
Span. as in aio (year), and nh in Port., as in anho 
(lamb). In Dutch I find it, as in nieww (=new). 
In Swed. it occurs also, especially after k, when 
followed by soft vowels, and in Irish it is much 
heard (though as in Swed. not written) after con- 
sonants followed by soft vowels. In German, 
which is a robuster language, it scarcely seems to 
occur, though I seem to detect a little of the sound 
in ch soft, as in milch, ich. But what need to 
multiply examples? This i or y is, doubtless, to be 
seen or heard in nearly all languages. 

F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


THE FIRST WORK OF THE BALLANTYNE 
PRESS. 


The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border is, upon the 
authority of Sir Walter Scott, universally believed 
to be the first work which issued from the famous 
Ballantyne press, and, as far as the general public 
is concerned, there can be no question that this 
belief is founded on fact. But the readers of 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott must have observed that 
a volume printed for private circulation by James 
Ballantyne preceded the Minstrelsy by three years. 
At p. 316 (first edition), Mr. Lockhart relates a 
conversation which took place in December, 1799, 
between Scott and Bal antyne relative to the 
latter's trying to get some bookseller’s work. 
Ballantyne said— 

“That such an idea had not occurred to him ; that he 
had no acquaintance with the Edinburgh ‘ trade’ ; but, 


* In Ital. and Span. u is sometimes used with the 
same view of softening and preparing the way, as ¢.g., 
buono, bueno, from bonus. 


if he had, his t were , and h 

Scott, with his good-humoured smile, said— 

“You had better try what you ca 
been praising my little ballads 
suflicien in j 
my skill for themselves.” ———— 

Ballantyne assented ; and, I believe, exactly 
twelve copies of “ William and Helen,” “ The Fire 
King,” “The Chase,” and a few more of these 
pieces, were thrown off accordingly, with the title 
(alluding to the long delay of Lewis's collection) of 
Apology for Tales of Terror, 1799. This first 
specimen of a press afterwards so celebrated 
pleased Scott, and then follows the projection of 
the Minstrelsy. 

As the Apology is, perhaps, one of the rarest 
works of a celebrated author, and more especially 
as Lockhart does not seem to have seen a copy 
himself, a brief description of the volume may be 
of some interest to your readers. In the first 
place, then, it is something more than a “ pam- 
phlet,” being a quarto volume of 60 pp., and 
bound (at least my copy is so) in strong boards, 
the name “Poems” being stamped on the back. 
The title-page is as follows :— 

“ An Apology for Tales of Terror. ‘A thing of shreds 
and patches. —Hamlet. Kelso: Printed at the Mail 
Office. 1799.” 

It will be remarked that, in the conversation 
with Ballantyne above quoted, Scott wishes some 
copies of his own ballads, and in the Life, p. 319, 
Lockhart speaks of the Apology as Scott’s “ own 
little volume.” 

Of the six ballads which compose the book, how- 
ever, only three—“ The Erl-King,” “ The Chase,” 
and “William and Helen”—are to be found in 
Scott’s works. The other three are “ The Water- 
King: a Danish Ballad” (quere, who is the 
author ?), “Lord William,” and “ Poor Mary, the 
Maid of the Inn.” The last-named is stated to be 
by Mr. Southey, but his authorship of “ Lord 
William ” is not acknowledged, and the others are 
likewise printed without the name of the writer. 
“Lord William,” and, I presume, also “ Poor 
Mary,” were written for Lewis’s Tales of Wonder ; 
and, as that work was not published till 1801, these 
ballads must have made their first appearance in 
the Apology. Scott’s “Fire-King” is not con- 
tained in the volume. It would be interesting to 
know the reason why Scott departed from his first 
intention, and included in the Apology other 
ballads than his own. Perhaps it was from 
modesty, which was not the least prominent 


characteristic of the author of Waverley. The 
translations from Birger appear in the Apology in 
their original form, 7.¢., with all the false rhymes 
and Scotticisms pointed out by Lewis, and which 
were corrected before the ballads were printed in 
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the Tales of Wonder. It only remains to be 

added that, as a specimen of typography, the 

Apology is worthy of all the praise bestowed upon 

it. W. B. Coox. 
Kelso. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Suaxspeare’s Name (5" §. ii. 2.)—I think that 
we may go too far in giving to every name the 
derivation that seems most natural. Waghorn, 
for instance, may be derived from Wigorn, and 
Shakspeare, like “ Fewtarspeare,” from some Nor- 
man name denoting a very different origin to that 
we should accord it in English. I do not at all 
disagree with Mr. Barpstey’s note, but insist on 
exceptions. Many also who acquired these nick- 
mame surnames were not only servants, but the 
sons and kinsmen of feudal lords ; and whatever 
the origin of Shakspeare’s name, as quite as pro- 
bable as its origin would be the supposition that 
the first who bore it was kinsman to some feudal 
lord. Men of Shakspeare’s appearance, in the days 
of our more uncouth ancestors and “ wild Irish- 
men,” did not usually spring from a medieval 
residuum. True, his mother was an Arden; but 
from specimens of various animals one may study 
even in these better days (when all classes are 
more mixed), I do not think the coarse grain 
would be very greatly improved by only one 
descent ; at all events, not so much as to turn the 
rude, brutal-looking features of the agricultural 
classes of Elizabeth’s day into the refined and 
noble features of a Shakspeare. Still, it must be 
borne in mind that long before Shakspeare’s time 
the descendants (even younger sons occasionally) 
of feudal lords took to agriculture, as husbandmen, 
and married those whose origin was serfish, so that 
it may be inferred the mixture of classes was very 
considerable in Elizabeth’s time, and the lower 
agriculturist was not the gross, brutal, or 
weird-looking animal of, say, King John’s time. 
On the whole, however, whatever the origin of 
Shakspeare’s name, I decidedly believe, with many 
others, that two or three hundred years before his 
day his male ancestors were more likely to be of 
gentle than of villain blood. 

Not to adopt the Darwinian belief, animals in 
this respect are much the same, whether biped or 
quadruped ; and every one knows that when an 
obscure outsider beats the whole field in a race, it 
is usually found, on one side or another (usually 
on both sides), that, however far back, he comes 
of “a good stock.” But the accomplishments of 
the horse are not those of the man. Nevertheless, 
the end is still the same—the development of the 
animal breed, whether the race is animal or in- 
tellectual, or one that engenders habits conducive 
to the formation of more perfect forms of head, 
face, and body, particularly of the fine-bred tapering 


on these matters, for either horse or man may have 
(however well-bred the dam) quite a yokel-bred 
issue, and these again a really fine breed, because 
some “strain” or other, imported, perhaps, in re- 
mote times, occasionally “crops up.” On all these 
grounds (and I could prove that there is nothing 
invidious in them), I say Shakspeare’s appearance 
points to a far better origin than that which the 
bias and vanity of not a few would assign to him. 


Wagstaff and Waghorn are without doubt local 
surnames. Staff is from sted, a place. Conf. 
Eavestaff, Bickerstaff. Horn is a winding stream. 

R. 8. Cnarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


Is SHakspEARE Rieut? (5 §. i. 485.)—It 
appears to me that Shakspeare is right; that the 
meaning of the lines in question is easily under- 
stood, and the grammar correct. The lines are— 
* Osric. How is’t, Laertes? 

Laertes. Why, as a woodcock to* mine own springe, 


Osric ; 
I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery.” 
Hamlet, v. 2. 

First, as to the grammar in “ How is ’t, Laertes ?” 
“with you” is omitted ; the complete expression 
would be, “ How is’t with you, Laertes?” Osric 
says this, and Laertes answers, “ It is with me (in 
relation) to my own springe or treachery, as it is 
with a woodcock (in relation) to his own springe.” 

Now as to the meaning: a woodcock is trained 
to decoy other birds into a springe; first, the 
fowler places him just outside the springe ; then, 
while strutting about just outside the springe, and 
calling, and by various arts alluring other birds, the 
woodcock incautiously places his foot in or on the 
springe, and so is caught. The springe is termed 
the woodcock’s “own” springe, not because the 
woodcock contrived it, as Zo1Lus jocularly suggests, 
but because he stands in a certain relation to it, 
i.¢., struts round it, with the view of decoying 
other birds into it. The comparison seems to me 
perfect : the woodcock is treacherous towards other 
birds, and is caught himself ; Laertes is treacherous 
towards Hamlet, and is caught aene™ 2% 


“Favour” (5 §. ii. 64.)\—“Favour” is still 
used in its old sense in Lancashire, though pro- 
nounced favvor. Thus, when a son resembles his 
father in look, or gesture, it will be said, “He 
favvors his father.” “ Hard-favoured” and “ well- 
favoured ” are expressions common enough in the 
North of England. The cattle in Pharaoh’s dream 
were “ well-favoured ” and “ ill-favoured.” 

E. L. Bienxrysorr. 


This word is in common use here as an expres- 


* The quarto of 1676 reads “in” for “to,” but “to 


man or horse. A great deal more might be said 


seems to me, at least, far preferable. 
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sion of similitude between parent and child; thus, 

“She favours the father,” and “ He favours the 

mother,” are accepted as meaning a resemblance 

in features. F. D 
Nottingham. 


“Lover’s Lanovr’s Lost” i. 368; ii. 3.)— 
I am obliged to Janez for answering my query, 
but he is surely wrong in attributing to Queen 
Elizabeth the mention of “the quene” in a letter 
written in 1604, when Elizabeth was in her grave. 
There can be no question of an error in the 
endorsement, for the nobleman to whom the 
letter was addressed was only created Viscount 
in August, 1604, SPERIEND. 

[Janez acknowledges the error, and states that Anne 
of Denmark, wife of James I., was the Queen to whom 
reference was made. | 


“ Wuo wrote the article so 
entitled, in Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1874, I 
find this assertion :— 

“Mr. Halliwell observes: ‘It is remarkable that con- 
temporary writers refer to them (the Sonnets) much 
oftener than to the plays.’” 

Knowing that “contemporary writers,” with the 
single exception of Meres, do not refer at all to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, I turned with some curiosity 
to Mr. Halliwell’s Life of Shakespeare, 1848, 
pp. 158-9, which is the foot-reference in Fraser. 
I found there the sentence quoted in Fraser, with 
the exception of the parenthesis ; and in Halliwell, 
the pronoun “them” refers to Shakespeare’s 
Poems (Venus and Adonis, and The Rape of 
Imerece), which are, in fact, the topic of this and 
the preceding sentence. 

Seeing that this sentence is employed by the 
writer in Fraser to discredit the poems and plays 
as the work of Shakespeare, by showing that the 
Sonnets are referred to by Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries much oftener than the plays (nothing in 
this place being said of the poems), I think it but 
fair to expose this extraordinary mistake. 

I note also that the actual assertion in Mr. 
Halliwell’s Life of Shakespeare is not correct. 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries mention or refer to 
his plays much more frequently than to his poems. 

JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club, 


BUNYAN’S COMPEERS AND PREDECESSORS. 


Deutsch, on the Talmud, says :— 

“We shall devote the brief space that remains to this 
Haggqadah, and for a general picture of it we shall refer 
to Bunyan, who, speaking of his own book, which— 
mutatis mutandis—is very Haggadistic, unknowingly 
deseribes the Haggadah as accurately as can be.”— 
Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, p. 47. 

Deutsch then gives the poetry of Bunyan prefatory 
to his Péilgrim’s Progress, as explanatory of the 


contents of the Haggadah to be found in the work | 


of Bunyan. Bunsen, in his second work on Hip- 
polytus, compares the author of the Pastor of 
Hermas to Bunyan and his Pilgrim’s Progress. 

In the use of allegory there is a similarity be- 
tween The Pastor of Hermas and The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; and there may be between the Haggadah 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress, which Mr. Deutsch, 
such an authority on the Talmud, may trace be- 
tween them. There are but few, however, ac- 
quainted with the Haggadah or Taimud. Bunsen 
compares The Shepherd of Hermas to the trilogy 
of Dante as well as The Pilgrim’s Progress of 
Bunyan. He appears to put on an equality of 
merit the three authors and their works. It may 
be asked whether Bunyan could have been ac- 
quainted with Haggadah or Talmud, Shepherd of 
Hermas or Dante and his poem, or whether, which 
appears most probable, he only wrote the same on 
the same subject, as all write, without knowing 
or following in the footsteps of each other ? 

The judgments of celebrated writers on the works 
of others have been recently given, and not only 
that, but variations of their own opinions at differ- 
ent times on the same authors and their com- 
positions. 

Irenzeus, against heresies, at one time quotes 
Hermas with approbation, when he supports his 
views, and on another occasion condemns him and 
his works, when contrary to him. 

Tertullian, on prayer, assumes the Scriptural 
dignity of the book called The Shepherd of Hermas ; 
yet in another, De Pudicitia, when the text is 
against him, he treats the same work as impure, 
apocryphal, and scouted by all the churches. 

It is curious after so many ages Bunsen should 
follow the same course as his predecessors in his 
criticism of the same work. Bunsen, in his first 
book on Hippolytus, says The Shepherd of Hermas 
is an absurd composition ; and only in his second 
book on Hippolytus, he says Hermas with his 
shepherd is equal to Dante and his poem, to Bun- 
yan and his Pilgrim’s Progress. The Shepherd of 
Hermas seems to have been a most popular work 
in the first ages of Christianity. Eusebius says it 
was used by the earliest churches as a book of 
elementary instruction.— EZ. H., b. 11. ch. iii. 

And not only this may be said to be the place 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, but it may be 
said to have kept it in popular estimation. The 
Pastor of Hermas, from being bound up with the 
New Testament, accounted Scripture, and read in 
churches, fell into entire disuse. Lately, from 
three translations of it into English, there may be 
thought to be a revival of interest in its favour. 


W. J. Brrcu. 


“ReLaTion or Enoianp.”—A Relation with 
this title was written about a.p. 1500, by some noble 
Venetian in the suite of the Ambassador from 
Venice to the Court of England. A translation 
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of this curious document, with the text at foot, was 
published by the Camden Society in 1847. It is 
very interesting, and written by a man of good 
sense and observation. Amongst many interesting 
matters, he starts one question that perhaps some 
reader of “ N. & Q.” can settle, viz., that Julius 
Cesar sets the three sides of England at 2,000 
miles, whilst Bede makes it 3,600. Who is right? 
The rivers abound, he says, in every species of 
Italian fish, “except carp, tench, and perch ” (“ma 
nd perd carponi, o temoli, ne persici”). As to the 
carp, it seems there is a distich in Baker's Chro- 
nicle :— 
“ Hops and turkeys, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year.” 

Now Rondelet (born 1507) says of the perch that 
it abounds more in the Po and in England than 
anywhere else. It is strange that before the middle 
of the century it should have been abundant if 
unknown at the commencement. Leonard Mascal, 
or Marshall, of Sussex, is said to have introduced 
the carp about 1514. 

Cwsar says we had abundance of trees, but 
neither beech nor fir. 

Vines, too, were cultivated ; and Bede mentions 
vineyards. The Vale of Gloucester was very 
favourable to the vine, and Richard II. made wine 
in the little park, Windsor. It is supposed that 
when the English had possession of Gascony the 
cheapness of wine thence imported destroyed the 
home manufacture; but I have read that the 
cutting down of the forests so changed the climate 
that the vine would no longer thrive. Disafforest- 
ing lowers greatly the temperature of a district. 

The Italian makes a curious remark that the 
horns of English oxen are much larger than the 
Italian, which proves the mildness of the climate, 
as horns will not bear excessive cold (“ imperd che 
il corno né tollera freddo eccessivo ”). 

There are many more points to which attention 
may be drawn if any of these lead to the establish- 
ment of facts touching any of them. The simple 
observations of keen observers are more pregnant 
than the theories of half the philosophers; and 
these publications of the Camden Society have 
never been, I think, duly searched for the marrow 
they contain. They teem with facts physical, 
social, and political; and if a man could bring 
such a faculty as that of Lord Bacon or Buffon to 
bear upon them, marshalling all that is of value in 
them into one book, I, for one, should value the 
work as of higher price by far than all the semi- 
historical, quasi-philosophical disquisitions of 
Hume's so-called History of England. 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


Works or Epcar Por.—Mr. John 
Camden Hotten opens the “ Preliminary” to his 
edition (1872) with the statement that “ the pre- 


justified by the facts. 


sent edition is more complete than any yet pub- 
lished in this country.” It may be worth while 
to inform English readers that this edition is, 
nevertheless, far from complete. In fact, no com- 
plete collection of Poe’s writings has yet been 
published even in America. Mr. Hotten’s edition 
wants at least one-half of the matter contained in 
the editions of Redfield and Widdleton (New 
York), which contain, I believe, all of Poe’s 
known writings, excepting his two series of papers 
on “ Autography and Cryptography” (published 
in Graham’s Magazine, 1841), and perhaps some 
minor reviews. Mr. Hotten, probably, means to 
claim that his edition contains more of Poe’s 
writings (a thing cannot be either more or less 
complete) than any edition previously published in 
England (or Britain) ; and this claim may be fully 
But he follows this with a 
statement that is not thus justifiable. This edi- 
tion, he says, “gives the whole of the poems and 
stories which have been left us by this fine genius,” 
&c. This statement is so far from true, that there 
are just nineteen stories contained in the American 
editions which are not contained in Mr. Hotten’s. 
Among them are, the “ Narrative of Arthur Gor- 
don Pym,” which is by far the most lengthy of 
Poe's tales, and, in some respects, the most re- 
markable ; and “‘ The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
which has been pointed out by each of his three 
literary biographers in this country (U.S.A.) as 
the most characteristic production of Poe’s peculiar 
genius, and the best example of his highest powers 
in the department of prose. 

I will only add that of this author’s essays and 
criticisms Mr. Hotten’s edition contains but a 
fragment, and that the one essay which has called 
forth the most unqualified praise of his crities, 
viz., “ Eureka,” is omitted. G. L. H. 

Greenville, Ala. 


“Srreev.”—There is one word in common use 
in Ireland I do not find noticed in “N. & Q.,” @¢., 
the word streel. It is not in Webster nor in the 
Slang Dictionary, although its derivation, per- 
haps, from the Latin stratum, or the same root as 
the English strew, may be plain enough. It signi- 
fies generally to drag along the ground in a care- 
less manner, as the following quotations of Dublin 
slang will show :— 

“He streeled his coat all over the fair, but could get 
no one to tread on it.” 

“ She is a dirty sthreel (i. ¢., careless in her dress).” 

“He streeled me up the Coombe and up and down 
Francis Street till I thought I’d dhrop in my stannin.” 

“Let us go out and take a streel (a stroll?) up and 
down the quay.” 

* And she went along streeling her dirty gownd in the 
gutter behind her.” 

It appears to be a very expressive word.* 


* Kohler gives the word in his German Dictionary, 
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Bioop.—The want of precision in some popular 
ideas is often very perplexing. I refer chietly to 
the pride of birth. In India, there is a strong pre- 
judice against the offspring of a European father 
and a Hindustani mother, or, as they are called, 
Eurasians. There seems to be no really sound 
ethnological reason, however, for this objection, 
and the Eurasian is generally proud of his 

ternal origin. In England, on the contrary, 

urasians, especially of the gentler sex, are often 
very much admired. One of the most Highland 
of all Highlanders I ever met was a mulatto, the 
legitimate son of an Aberdeenshire gentleman by 
a negro mother. Unfortunately, he took very 
much after the latter, and, for this accidental cir- 
cumstance, he was unable to enforce his pretensions 
in society, to be considered “an armiger” and re- 
presentative of a good old family. His want of 
sufficient means, however, may have had a great 
deal to do with the cold water thrown on his just 
claims.* 

But it does not require, after all, a bond fide 
Norman descent to make some men the “ proudest 
of the proud.” Some of the most fastidious men 
{ have ever known were not aware that they had 
no descent whatever beyond that which is common 
to all ; but their hallucination had the good effect 
of making them courteous and honourable. 

Again, the common expression, “aristocratic 
looking,” is equally applicable to occasional 
individuals in all classes of society where actual 
want is not found, and the converse holds good. 
The “indecent clown” is not alone found in the 
fields. 8. 


Batzac anp Suetitey.—The Christian World 
observes— 

“In Balzac’s tale of the Peau de Chagrin, the possessor 
finds his amulet shrinking day by day, and as it contracts 
to a span, so his life shrinks away in equal proportions.” 


If we turn to Shelley’s Alastor, we find some- 
thing very similar. The enthusiast dies, gazing on 
the moon— 

“ Still as the divided frame 

Of the vast meteor sunk, the Poet’s blood 

That ever beat in mystic sympathy 

With nature's ebb and flow grew feebler still. 

*till the minutest ray 

Was quench’d, the pulse still lingered in his heart.” 
There is no plagiarism. I merely allude to the 
two writers to show a similarity of ideas. Shelley’s 
conception is more sublime than that of Balzac; 
but we must bear in mind that one occurs in a 
poem, the other is found in a prose romance. 


although he evidently does not know the Irish meaning 
of it, as he translates it “strahlen,”’ to beam or irradiate. 

* There is a curious saying in the West Indies that 
you can always detect black blood by the gristle of a 
man’s nose, t.¢., if he has black ancestry, the gristly 
point of the nose has no division in it. 


PARALLEL Passaces i. 466.)— 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
Compare Waller's song, “ Go, lovely Rose,” 2nd 
and 3rd stanzas :— 
“Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That had'st thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 
Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired : 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired.” 


J. W. W. 


Patinprome.—I have met with the following 
one in Camden’s Remaines. Camden says,— 

“T will end with this of Odo, holding Master Doctour’s 
mule, and Anne with her table-cloth, which cost the 
maker much foolish labour, for it is a perfect verse, and 
every word is the very same, both backward and forward. 

‘Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo.’” 


Frepk. Rute. 


Dr. Soutrn anp Toomas Futiter.—In one of 
South’s speeches, as Terre-filius, at the Oxford 
Commemoration of 1657, he mentions, among other 
droll exaggerations of Fuller's person and cha- 
racter, that he was once an unsuccessful candidate 
for a post as sub-librarian in the gift of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford :— 

“Unum hoc superest notatu dignum, quod nuper 
vacante Inferioris Bibliothecarii loco, Academiz nostrx 
supplicavit per literas, ut sibi illum conferret: sed 
negavit Academia, nec illum admisit Bibliothecarium, 
ob hanc rationem, ne Bibliothecx scripta sua ingereret!’ 

What position is here referred to, and is the 
petition extant? One refuses to believe that the 
fact was made up by South. It is noteworthy 
that Heylyn twitted Fuller for this very speech, 
to whom the latter replied— 

“For the seventeen years I lived in Cambridge, I 
never heard any Prevaricator mention his sexior [South 
was then only twenty-four years old, Fuller double the 
age] by name: we count such particularizing beneath an 
Unversity. . . . I regret not to be Anvile, for any in- 
genious Hammer to make pleasant musick on; but it 
seems my Traducer was not so happy.”— The Appeal of 
Iniured Innocence, pt. i., p. 28. 

J. E. Barney. 


“Tue Pickwick Parers.”—During a recent 
visit to London, I remarked with satisfaction that 
tablets have been affixed to many notable houses ; 
ex. Franklin's house at South Kensington, 
Dryden’s house in Gerrard Street, Soho, &c. Re- 
garding this as a most praiseworthy act, 1 beg to 
suggest that one of these tablets should be put up 
on the wall of the house facing Wood’s Hotel (the 
right-hand entrance), in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, 
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to record that in that house Charles Dickens wrote 
The Pickwick Papers. F. D. F. 
Belfast. 


Dr. Wartts.—A great deal of fuss was made 
lately by the newspapers because Dr. Watts (the 
bicentenary of whose birth has just been celebrated 
at Southampton), when only nineteen years of age, 
gave an impromptu description of the first miracle 
in the following words :— 

“ Modest water, pressed by power divine, 

Saw its Lord, and blushed itself to wine.” 
Surely Isaac Watts is not to have the credit of 
that beautiful conceit. Richard Crashaw, the poet, 
died twenty-four years before Watts was born. 
The latter knew Latin well, and it is highly pro- 
bable he was acquainted with the Latin poems and 
epigrams which the former composed while resident 
at Cambridge, and which, doubtless, were more 
widely read during Watts’s time than they are 
now. In this volume we find a reference to the 
miracle thus :— 

“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 

Wm. TRAN. 


Tue Sate or Dr. Mean’s Pictures 1n 1754. 
—he quarto sale catalogue of Dr. Mead’s pictures 
in 1754 is very scarce. In the British Museum is 
a copy with the prices marked in ink ; but I have 
another to which some person attached, many 
years since, The Evening Advertiser, dated, “ Lon- 
don, from Thursday, March 21, to Saturday, 
March 23, 1754.” This newspaper was, in fact, a 
penny paper, if we deduct the halfpenny stamp, as 
the price was three halfpence. In it are given the 
following particulars, which are reprinted from the 
original newspaper. There is an octavo catalogue 
of Dr. Mead’s pictures, published in 1755, but it 
is not a reprint of this quarto sale catalogue as the 
pictures are placed in a different order. The 
former is a descriptive catalogue. Many of the 
pictures have been engraved. In the above-named 
number of The Evening Advertiser are recorded 
the death of Destrade, the dancing master, and 
the sentence of “Elizabeth Newton, for breaking 
open a House, to be whipt.” Ratrn N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


[The priced catalogue is too long for insertion. We 
may, however, remark, that we collectfrom The Evening 
Advertiser that Dr. Mead’s hundred and sixty pictures 
were sold in three nights’ sale for 3.4171. lls. The 
highest price was realized by “ An holy Family with two 
Saints attending, and one playing on a Harp, Carlo 
Marratti,” 1831. 15s. This was the last lot sold on the 
third night. The next highest price was fetched by “Sir 
Theodore Mayerne, half-length, Rubens,” 1152. 10s. The 
lowest sum given was for ‘‘ A Man’s Head, Corn. Jansen, 
ll. 1s.”; and the next lowest was for “ Mrs. Barber the 

tess, in Water Colours, 1/. 9s.” A three-quarters of 

r. Cole, by Kneller, went for 2/., and Walker's Oliver 
Cromwell, three-quarters, for two guineas and a half.] 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


SKATING LITERATURE. 

Wiil those who are able kindly help to perfect 
the following list? 

I give a transcript of the title-page within 
commas, followed by other particulars within 
brackets :— 

“A Treatise on Skating; founded on certain i 
deduced from many years’ experience: by which that 
noble exercise is now reduced to an art, and may be 
taught and learned by a regular method, with both ease 
and safety. The whole illustrated with copper plates, re- 
— the attitudes and graces. By eae 

ieutenant of Artillery. . . . London, printed for the 
author: and sold by J. Ridley, in St. James’s Street. 
MDCCLXXII.” 

[8vo., pp. xvi-64, 4 plates and 2 figs., 2s. 6d.] 

“The Art of Skating, practically explained, by Lieut. 
R. Jones, R.A., with revisions and additions by W. E. 


Cormack, Esq., with plates... .. London : Baily Brothers, 
3, Royal Exchange Buildings.” 

[“‘ Baily Brothers, printers.” 1855? S8vo. pp. 40, five 
plates. ] 

“The Art of Skating practically explained. With 
plates..... London : Baily Brothers, 3, Royal Exchange 
Buildings.” 

[“ Baily Brothers,” printers. On wrapper, “....A. 
H. Baily & Co..... 1865. Price one Shilling.” 8vo., 


pp. 40, 5 plates. This pamphlet and the preceding one 
are reprints, with slight alterations, of the 1772 pam- 
phlet. 

“Garcin (J.), Vrai (le) patineur, ou principes sur l'art 
de patiner avec grice, etc. Paris, Delespinasse; De- 
launay ; Neveu de I’ Auteur, 1813, in-12. 1 fr. 50 ¢.” 

This I find as an entry in tom. iii. p. 256, of 
Quérard (J. M.), La France Littéraire. 12 tom. 
Paris, 1827-64. 4to. I have not seen a copy. 

“The Art of Skating, containing directions for be- 
ginners, learners, and good skaters, and explaining all 
the movements and figures. By a Skater. London: 
Basil Steuart, 139, Cheapside, 1832.” 

[“ P. White & Son, printers, 25, New Street, Bishops- 
gate.” S8vo., pp. 16. 7 plates. Plate 1 was “designed 
and lithographed by A. Gordon, 145, Strand.”] 

Who was the author? 

**The Art of Skating; with plain directions for the 
acquirement of the most difficult and elegant movements. 
By Cyclos, a member of the Glasgow Skating-Club. 
Glasgow: Thomas Murray & Son, Argyle Street. 
London: David Bogue. Edinburgh: John Menzies. 
MDCCCLII.” 

John Neilson, printer, Trongate.” Svo. pp. 4-viii- 
80. 3 plates and a lithog.] 

A work on skating, published at Belfast, is 
noted in the preface. I have not seen a copy of it. 

“John Cyclos, mitglied des Schlittschuhfahrer-Clubs 
zu Glascow, die kunst des schlittschuhfarens, mit 
deutlichen anweisungen zur erlernung der schwierigsten 
und graziosesten bewegungen. Zweite vermehrte auflage, 
Mit 4 erliiuternden tafeln. Weimar, 1858. Verlag, 
druckt und lithozraphie von B. F. Voigt.” 

[8vo., pp. viii-60, 4 plates. ] 
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The first cdition of this translation I have not 
seen. 

** The Art of Skating ; containing many figures never 
previously described, with illustrations, diagrams, and 
plain directions for the acquirement of the most difficult 
and elegant movements. By George Anderson (‘Cyclos’), 
for many years president of the Glasgow Skating Club. 
Second edition. London: Horace Cox, 346, Strand, 
W.C., 1868.” 

[{‘“ Printed by Horace Cox.” S8vo., pp. viii-72. 8 
plates and 2 figs. ] 

“The Art of Skating ; containing many figures never 
previously described, with illustrations, diagrams, and 
plain directions for the acquirement of the most difficu't 
and elegant movements. By George Anderson (“ Cyclos”), 
vice-president of the Crystal Palace Skating-Club. Third 
edition. London: Horace Cox, 346, Strand, W.C., 
1873.” 

(“Printed by Horace Cox.” S8vo., pp. x-82. 10 
plates and 5 figs., 3s. 6d.] 

“ Physiologie du patineur, ou définition compl4te des 
principes et des regles qui s’appliquent a l'exercice du 

atin par un ancien patineur. Paris. Dentu, Libraire- 
iditeur, Palais-Royal, galerie d'Orléans. 1862. Tous 
droits réservés.” 

[(‘‘ Typographie, Monnoyer Fréres, Au Mans (Sarthe).” 
12mo., pp. iv-116. 5 lithographs.] 

Who was the author ? 


“Skates (The). 18mo., cl. 75 cts. Boston, Mass. 
8. 8. Soc., 1864.” 


An entry in vol. i. p. 193 of Kelly (J.), The 
American Cat. of Books (Jan., 1861, to Jan., 
1871). 2vols. New York and London, 1866-71. 
8vo. 

I have not seen a copy, but suppose it to bea 
work relating to skating. Who was the author, 
and what is the full name of the “ Mass, S. S. 
Society” ? 

“Gill, E. L., Skater’s Manual. Revised ed. 18mo. 
pap. 10 cts. N.Y. A. Peck & Co., 1867.” 

This is another entry in Kelly’s Am. Cat., vol. ii., 
p. 151. I have neither seen this revised edition 
nor the edition of which it is a revision. 

“The Skater’s Text-Book. By Frank Swift, champion 
of America, and Marvin R. Clark, the noted skating 
critic. New York.” 

[* Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 
1868, by Wm. H. Bishop and Marvin R. Clark, in the 
clerk’s office of the district court of the United States for 
the southern district of New York.” “John A. Gray & 
Green, printers, 16 and 18, Jacob Street, New York.” 
er il ii-116. 7 cuts and 35 figs, pap. 50 cts., cl. 
75 cts. 

“ A System of Figure-Skating. Being the theory and 
practice of the art as developed in England, with a 
—_ at its origin and history. By H.[enry] E.[ugene] 

Yandervell, and T{homas] Maxwell Witham, members 
of the London Skating Club. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1869. The right of translation and reproduction is 
reserved.” 

[“ London, R. Clay, Sons & Taylor, printers, Bread 
Street Hill.” 8vo. pp. xviii-266. 4 double plates, 84 
figs. 6s.] 

This last work is simply admirable. The sum- 
mary (pp. 98-99) of the eight “ main points that will 
constitute a first-class skater, as treated of ” in the 


work, is probably worth more than all that has 
previously been written on the subject—worth 
more, not only to those in their tyrociny in the 
art, but to the skater of many winters. 

I had the intention of transcribing these eight 
points, for they are contained in as many lines, 
but, on commencing, I felt in anticipation so like 
a thief that I desisted. There are a few lines 
which I feel free to transcribe,—these ; may they 
bear abundant fruit, here or elsewhere :— 

“Should there be any readers of this work in possession 
of any authentic information that would tend to throw 
farther light upon the origin, and extend the history of 
skating, and would like, in the interests of the art, to 
intrust it to the authors with a view to its insertion, 
should this work ever reach a second edition, they will 
be happy to receive it” (p. 35). 

Besides possessing the System of Figure Skating, 
the third edition (1873) of the Art of Skating, and 
also an American work—that of Swift and Clark, 
if there is not a better one with which I am un- 
acquainted—should be read ; the facts (and fal- 
lacies) will then be before the reader, and his 
judgment may follow. 

There is a distinct class of skating literature-— 
the “Specifications” relating to skating—‘ Pub- 
lished at the Great Seal Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, Holborn,” which I can only 
thus refer to. Frep. W. Foster. 


Dr. Tros. Reeve’s “PustrKke Devotions; 
or, A Cottection oF Prayers.” London, 12mo., 
1651.—I should be glad to obtain from any owner 
of this book one or two particulars of it. It is not 
to be found in the public libraries. Though cata- 
logued in the British Museum Collection, the copy 
cannot now be found. It bears, I am informed, 
an “old Library” press-mark, and when the col- 
lection was re-marked, more than forty years ago, 
it was missing. It seems to be an earlier and 
unnoticed edition of “ Pulpit Sparks; or, Choic 
Forms of Prayer, by several learned and godly 
divines, used by them both before and after 
Sermon,” London, 12mo., 1659, a copy of which is 
said to be at Trinity College, Cambridge. An 
earlier edition of the same book apparently is 
found on the registers of Stationers’ Hall, Feb., 
1653-4,—“A book containing y* prayers of Dr. 
Gillingham, Dr. Reeves, Dr. Holdisworth, Dr. 
Tailor (Jeremy), Mr. Goddard, Mr. Fuller, Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Machinest, and other divines, used 
before their sermons.” 

“Tae Reviven,” by J. F., 1663, 12mo. 
—The querist wishes to make a reference to this 
scarce book, and would be grateful to any possessor 
of it who would oblige him. Jouwn E. Barvey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Wrat, Wrarr, anp Woop Famities. —I 
should be glad to be informed as to the descen- 
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dants of Isaac Wyat, of Bobbingworth, Essex, who 
married Elizabeth Ridge, Mary Preston, and a 
third wife, whose name I do not know ; of Edward 
Wyat,-of Bocking, Essex, who married Jane, 
second daughter and co-heiress of Wilton Brown, 
of Rookwood, Essex ; of Edward Wyat, of Kent, 
who married Cecilia, daughter of H. Dingley, of 
Charlton, Worcestershire ; and of Thomas Wyat, 
of Braxted, Essex, in 1624, who married Sarah, 
daughter and heiress of Paul Ambrose Vincent, of 
London, goldsmith. Several of the Wyat family 
appear to have resided at Tillingham, Essex, in 
the sixteenth century. George Wyatt, of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, son of John Wyatt by 
his wife Elizabeth (Browne), married 23rd July 
(not June, as at p. 409), 1722, at St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, Hannah Wood, of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster ; but of her family I have gleaned 
nothing, nor do I know where her birth, on 26th 
September, 1703, took place, or who her mother 
was. [ find a Thomas Wood, Vestry Clerk of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, in 1733. 
REGINALD Stewart Boppineron. 
15, Markham Square. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL descriptions of the following 
works are requested :— 

The Russian edition of J. B. du Halde’s De- 
scription of China. Have any editions of this 
work been published in other languages besides 
French, English, German, and Russian ! 

Tdée Générale du Gouvernement Chinois, Paris, 
1729, by Etienne Silhouette, Comptroller of the 
Finances in France in 1759. Is this the exact 
title? Has it been translated ? 

The Swedish edition of Osbeck’s Travels to 
China (1757). Have they been published in 
languages other than German (1765) and English 
(1771)? 

Have the Lettres Edifiantes been published in 
languages other than French, German (Stockleiz), 
and Spanish ? 

SUBSCRIBER IN THE Far Easv. 


Avutnors’ Names wanted of the following :— 

1. Abbess of Shaftesbury; or, the Days of John of 
Gaunt. A Tale. Lond., Rivington, 1846. 

2. Abbotsmere. A Tale. By Mary Gertrude. Lond., 
Whittaker, 1546. 

3. Academic Errors; or, Recollections of Youth. By 
a Member of the University of Cambridge. Lond., 
Valpy, 1817. 

4. The Acadian Code of Signals.... By a Practical 
Telegraphist. ...Lond., W. Lewis, St. John’s Square, 
1817 (see Gentleman's Magazine, part i. p. 439). 

5. Accomplished Hypocrite; or, Brass Glitters more 
than Gold. A Moral Tale....in two vols. By A. D. 
Lond., A. K. Newman, 1822. 

6. Across the Channel. By Theophilus Oper. 1857. 

Hamst. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


Spacyo.etto.—I want « complete list of this 
celebrated painter's works. A gentleman of my 


acquaintance has recently purchased a painting of 
St. Jerome, which represents the saint in a sitting 
position, gazing earnestly upon a skull before him, 
on an acclivity of a cave or hermitage. The 
picture is*more than two hundred years old, as the 
canvas and frame are of very old manufacture. 
The reason I have for wanting a list of Spagnoletto’s 
paintings is this, viz., the painting was bought 
under rather peculiar circumstances, and was 
always said to be his; my friend paid rather a 
high price for it, and wishes to satisfy himself as to 
its authenticity. Chalmers, in his Biographical 
Dictionary, says, “ St. Jerome was one of his darling 
subjects ; he painted, he etched him, in numerous 
repetitions, in whole lengths and half figures.” I 
shall be very much obliged to any one who will 
kindly give the list. FREDERICK OVERTON. 


“THe SWORD WEARING OUT THE SCABBARD.”— 
Lord Byron, in a letter, uses the expression in 
reference to himself, that “the sword is wearing 
out the scabbard.” Carlyle, in his Life of John 
Sterling, says that he wore holes in the outward 
ease of his body by his restless vitality, which 
could not otherwise find vent; and, in a bio- 
graphical notice of the painter Titian, it is said 
that, in extreme old age, his soul was keen and 
brilliant, like a sword which had worn out its 
scabbard. The expression, with little variation, 
has been frequently employed by writers since 
Byron’s time. Is it to be found in the works of 
any author prior to the noble poet? W. A. C. 

Glasgow. 


Haytian Poetr.—I have a cutting some years 
old from the New York Tribune, which reads :— 
“There is a simple and beautiful stanza—beautiful 
because simple—which I found in a book of poems by a 
Haytian author. It is written ; of course the original 
(which I have lost) isin French, but my translation is 
very literal, containing one word only—faintly—which 
is not in the author's verse :— 
‘Last Wish or A Morten. 
O God! she faintly said, upon her dying bed, 
If I have followed Thy divine behest, 
As my entire reward grant this request : 
Make me the guardian angel to my babes when dead 
Can any reader supply the original and the 
author’s name ? W. E. A. A. 


Gipsy Marriace.—In the Times list of mar- 
riages on July 21, 1874, appeared the two follow- 
ing curious announcements :— 

“On the 11th instant, at Vallé Herregord, Norway, 
Hubert Smith, Esq., the author of Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway, to Esmeralda, the Heroine of his 
book.” 


“On the 11th instant, Adreg Vallé Phillissin, Norway, 
the Rye Hubert Smith, Esq., romado to Tarno Esmer- 
alda Lock, who pookers covah Lava to saw Romany 
Palors.” 


By the aid of Borrow’s Romano Lavo Lil, I read 


| the last announcement — 
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“On the 11th, in the &c., Norway, the Noble Hubert 
Smith, Esq., married to Tarno, &c., who talks bewitching 
words to laugh at her Gipsy brethren.” 


Am I right ? 


Osteman.—Will some one be good enough to 
state what is the meaning of this term? To what 
profession, trade, or craft does it apply? It occurs 
in some Chancery proceedings in 1677, in which 
one Thomas Armorer, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is 
described as “ Osteman.” Halliwell gives “ Oast” 
(1) as curd for cheese (north), and (2) as a kiln for 
malt or hops (Kent). Does it, in the present case, 
signify “ maltster” ? Joun MAc 

ammersmith. 


PELAGIUS. 


“Lirtte Poems ror Litrte Reapers.”—In 
this little volume, recently published by Rout- 
ledge & Son, there is one called “The Orphans,” 
the first line of which is,— 

“* My chaise the village inn had gained.” 
These simple verses I have known for forty years, 
having been taught them by my father, five and 
thirty years dead. Can any one inform me who is 
their author? Jonn Bower. 


Joun Cuvrcnitt, M.P. ror Newtown, 1679.— 
What authority is there for identifying him with 
the great Duke of Marlborough? Foss identifies 
him with Sir John Churchill, Master of the Rolls ; 
but he was knighted before 1679, and would have 
been described with the handle to his name. 
Coxe says that Marlborough never sat in the House 
of Commons, Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A. 

Preston. 


ALBIZZIA SERICOCEPHALA. — This is a tree of 
Southern Kordofan, and is described in Dr. 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. But there is one 

int in this description, as it appears in the 

tnglish translation (1874, 2nd edit., vol. i. p. 144), 
which I am unable tocomprehend. The translator 
thus gives it: “The finely-articulated, mimosa- 
like leaf consists of from 5,000 to 6,000 particles.” 
“ Particles” cannot be right. Can the proper 
word be joints ? JABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


“Krye Coar’s Levéte.”—Is the author known 
of— 

“ King Coal’s Levée, or Geological Etiquette, with 
Explanatory Notes, and the Council of the Metals; also 
Baron Basalt’s Tour, 3rd ed. 12mo. 1819.” 
which I find in a recent catalogue ? 

DupLey ARMYTAGE. 


Tue Tempiars AnD should 
be much obliged to any correspondent who will 
tell me the distinctive symbols or badges of the 
Templars and Hospitallers. Did not a change 
take place in that (or those) of the Templars ? 

T. W. Wess. 


“Mr. Fry, re Krxo’s Coat Porrer.”—I have 
a miniature portrait in water-colours, on card, 
inscribed in pencil as above. It represents a man 
with aquiline nose, blue eyes, and deep hollows in 
his cheek. As the face is in profile, one cheek only 
can be seen. He has a blue coat, red waistcoat, 
and white neckerchief. Was this man a celebrity? 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


“Haroun Atompra, or THz Hunter Cuter.” 
—Who is the author of this drama, acted at Ports- 
mouth Theatre, April 19, 1824? He is said to 
have been a literary gentleman of Portsmouth, a 
“ knight of the lancet.” R. Ineuis, 


Cor. VALENTINE Wavuton.— What was the 
name of the father of Col. Valentine Wauton, or 
Walton, the regicide ? 

Is anything known of the present whereabouts 
of the manuscript of the History of the Civil Wars 
which Valentine Walton is said, by Hearne, to 
have written (Hearne’s Diary, 2nd edit., iii. 108)? 

Cornus. 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—Wanted the date of birth 
and death of the late Princess Victoria Kamamalu, 
sister of the two former kings, Kamehameha IV. 
and A. Fow er. 


“ Gipsy QueEn.”—Who is the composer of the 
Gipsy Queen, in which the words “ Ride forth, ride 
forth, ye rolling thunders of the night” occur ? 

CARMENI. 


Dominco GonsaLes.—Is the authorship known 
of a curious fiction (of which I have a copy of the 
second edit., printed 1768), entitled The Strange 
Voyage and Adventures of Domingo Gonsales to 
the World in the Moon ? D. A 


Replies. 


“KIKE” IN CHAUCER. 
(5 §. ii, 41.) 

The amount of learned ingenuity which has 
been expended in mystification of the clear and 
explanation of the simple is perfectly amazing. 
An eminent instance of this occurs in the remarks 
of Mr. H. H. Gress on the word kike in Chaucer. 
To ordinary readers, the passage in the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale presents no difficulty. The knight- 
errant is sent forth by the Queen to ascertain, en 
pain of death, within “a twelvemonth and a day,” 

“ What thing it is that women most desiren.” 
In answer to his inquiries, he receives the most 
conflicting opinions ; but, by the aid of a witch or 
fairy, he ultimately solves the question satis- 
factorily :— 
“Women desiren to han soverainetee 


As well over hir husbond as hir love, 
And for to ben in maistrie him above.’ 


| 
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This is the key to all the illustrations of female 
character in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, and will 
materially aid in the explanation of any doubtful 
passages, if such there be. 

The various feminine proclivities are treated in 
separate paragraphs, beginning “Some saiden” 
this, that, and the other. One paragraph is de- 
voted to women’s love of flattery, to which succeeds 
another on their propensity to have their own way, 
independent of reproof. Mr. Gisss takes half of 
the former paragraph, and reads it as if it belonged 
to the latter, with which it has no manner of con- 
nexion, and thus imports a factitious meaning 
into what is straightforward and easy if taken by 
itself. It is necessary to quote the whole para- 
graph :— 

“ And some men saiden, that we loven best 

For to be free, and do right as us lest, 

And that no man repreve us of our vice, 

But say that we ben wise and nothing nice. 

For trewely ther n’is non of us all, 

If any wight wol claw us on the gall, 

That we nill sike, for that he saith us soth : 

Assay, and he shal find it that so doth. 

For be we never so vicious withinne, 

We wol be holden wise, and clene of sinne.” 

The meaning of the passage surely lies on the 
surface The reference is similar to that in 
Hamlet :— 

—* It touches us not, 

Let the galled jade wince ; our withers are unwrung.” 

Gall, Fr. gale, is a sore place, a scab, a raw ; 
when this is touched, or “clawed,” the jade will 
wince and kick. So says our text ; the woman, 
whose reputation is clawed in a sore place 
metaphorically will kick. Let any one try, and 
he shall find it that so doth. 

The application is so obvious, that very powerful 
reasons would be required for giving any other 
interpretation. 

Mr. Gipps says, “ Kike (or kyke) is evidently 
the modern keek, meaning to peep or look... . 
a keek signifying a stolen glance.’ Subsequently 
he interprets it as looking pleased, and so applies 
it in the passage in question. Keeking, then, 
would be equivalent to ogling or leering. Let us 
see how this view is borne out by the evidence. 

He says, “Our kick, with its short ¢, would seem 
to require a form kikken in Early English ; but 
the ¢ in kike is long, like the ee in keek.” Why so? 
The prosody of the line— 

“That we n’ill sike for he seith us sooth,” 
requires the final e in kike to be sounded. It will 
be found that the short ¢ suits the measure much 
better than the long. 

Etymologists have searched a long way round 
for the derivation which lay all the time at their 
very doors. There can be no doubt that it is 
derived from Cymric ciciaw, to kick, from cic, the 
foot. 

The old English word keek, keil:, or kyke, is now 


principally confined to the Scottish. It is of Low 
German or Scandinavian origin, Dan. kige, Swed. 
kika, Dutch kijken, Flemish kijchen, allied, no doubt, 
with High Ger. gucken, all having the primary 
meaning of the English word “ peep,”—as Jamie- 
son explains it, “ to look with a prying eye,” “to 
spy narrowly,” “to look by stealth,” as in the follow- 
ing examples :— 
**By double way take kepe 
First for thyn owne estate to keke.” 
Gower, Conf. Amantis. 
“ Then suld I cast me to eié in kirk and in market.” 
Dunbar. 
** Keek into the draw well, 
Janet, Janet, 
There ye ’Il see yer pretty sel, 
My jo Janet.” 
Old Scotch Song. 
“ Conceal yoursel as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection, 
But ‘eek thro’ every other man 
Wi’ sharpened, sly inspection.” 
Burns's Epistle to a Young Friend. 
A keeking-glass, a looking-glass ; a keek-hole, a 
peep-hole. The same meaning will be found uni- 
formly adopted by Chaucer :— 
‘This Nicholas sat ever gaping upright 
As he had kyk:d on the newe moone.” 
Miller’s Tale, 3445. 
“Into the roof they kyken and they gape.” 
Miller’s Tale, 3841. 
In none of these, nor in any othgr passage, can I 
find the least trace of the sense of ogling or look- 
ing pleased. Rather the reverse; the feeling of 
anxious gazing. Jamieson, it is true, gives us a 
secondary meaning of keek, “to take a stolen 
glance” ; but stolen glances are not necessarily 
amatory nor cheerful ; in the great majority of 
cases they are the reverse. 

I cannot help, therefore, coming to the con- 
clusion that the proposed emendation is forced 
and unnatural, and is not sustained by the reasons 
brought forward in its defence. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I am much surprised at the extraordinary mean- 
ing assigned by Mr. Gisps to the word kike in 
Chaucer. It simply means to kick, and nothing 
else. The mistake has arisen from mistaking the 
whole drift of the passage. What the Wife of 
Bath really says is this : “ Some said, that we are 
most eased in our hearts when we are flattered and 
praised. And I will not deny that such a one 
comes very near to the truth. A man will best 
win us by flattery ; and by attention and constant 
waiting upon we are all alike caught, both the 
greatest and the least of us.” So far we have one 
opinion ; but we are next introduced to an opinion 
of a totally different character. The good lady 
goes on to say : “ And some said, that we like best 
to be free, and to do just whatever we please ; and 
that no one ought to reprove us for any fault, but 
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ought to say that we are always wise, and never 
foolish. For truly there is not one of us all, but 
—if any one rubs us upon the sore place—will be 
sure to kick, merely because he dares to say the 
truth. Try it, and he who does so will find it as 
I say. For however vicious we are at heart, we 
like to be considered prudent and free from sin.” 
How this passage can be forced into any other 
meaning, I do not understand. On the one hand, 
women are said to be pleased with untrue flattery; 
on the other, they are displeased with unflattering 
truth. The one they receive with graciousness 
and smiles, the other they kick at and resent. 

The word kike, to kick, is in Wiclif’s Bible, 
Acts ix. 5; with a past tense hikide, Deut. xxxii. 15; 
and a past tense plural kikiden, 2 Kings vi. 6. 
That Chaucer also employs the word in the different 
sense of to peep, is, of course, granted ; but how 
the sense of peeping can have any place here, I do 
not see. We have no authority for making it 
signify to look with approval; it simply means to 
peep, gaze, or look about searchingly without 
either approval or disapproval. Surely, too, the 
galled jade winces, not peeps about. 

VatTer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

“PovERTY PARTS GooD company” (5 §, i. 
288.)—This forms the last line of the eighth verse 
of that rare old Gloucestershire ballad, George 
Ridler’s Oven; and as it is good enough to be more 
widely known, although printed in Halliwell’s 
Prov. and Arch. Dict., and in Dr. Latham’s Eng- 
lish Language, vol. ii., it would, I am sure, please 
the taste of many of your readers to see it given 
at length in “N. & Q.,” where it would be in 
keeping with similar ballad literature to which 
you have already accorded space. It is remarkable 
that a society of charitable aim, called the “Glouces- 
tershire Society,” meet annually at the White 
Lion Hotel, in Bristol, where its members dine 
together, and retain the custom of singing this 
song of George Ridler’s Oven directly after the 
removal of the cloth. I should like to know the 
origin of the society, and the date of the song, 
which they thus so pleasantly perpetuate.— 

“Gerorce Ripier’s Ovex. 


1. 
The stowns that built George Ridler’s Oven, 
And thany geum from the Bleakeney’s quar; 
And George he wur a jolly old mon, 
And his yead it graw‘d above his yare. 

» 


One thing of George Ridler I must commend, 
And that were not a notable theng ; 

He mead his brags avoore he died, 

We any dree brothers his zons z’hou’d zeng. 


3. 
There's Dick the treble and John the mean, 
Let every mon zing in his auwn pleace ; 
And George he wur the elder brother, 
And therevoore he would zing the beass. 


Mine hostess’s moid (and her neaum ’twur Nell) 
A pretty wench and I lov'd her well ; 

I lov’d her well, good reauzon why ; 

Because zhe lov’d my dog and I. 


5. 
My dog is good to catch a hen, 
A duck or goose is vood for men ; 
And where good company I spy, 
O thether gwoes my dog and I. 
6. 
My mwother told I when I wur young, 
If I did vollow the strong beer pwoot, 
That drenk would pruv my auverdrow, 
And meauk me wear a thread-bare cwoat. 


i. 
My dog has gotten zitch a trick, 
To visit moids when thany be zick : 
When thany be zick and like to die, 
O thether gwoes my dog and I. 


When I have dree zispences under my thumb, 
O then I be welcome wherever I come ; 
But when I have none, O then I pass by, 
"Tis poverty pearts good company. 
If I should die, as it may hap 
My greauve shall be under the good yeal tap ; 
In rouled earms there wool us lie, 
Cheek by jowl my dog and I.” 
F. 8S. 
Churchdown. 

“ When my o’erlay was white as the foam on the linn, 
And my pouches were clinkin’ wi’ siller within ; 
When my lambkins were bleatin’ on meadow an’ brae, 
As I hied to my sweetheart, I sang a’ the way: 

Kind was she, an’ my freens they were free, 
But Poverty pairts guid company ! 


We met at the fair, and we met at the kirk, 
We met i’ the sunshine, we met i’ the mirk ; 
And the sound o’ her voice, an’ the blink o’ her e’e, 
Seemed a Paradise opened for ever to me ! 

Leaves frae the tree, at Marti’mas flee, 

And Poverty pairts guid company ! 
Wharever I gaed, the blythe lasses smiled sweet, 
An’ mithers an’ aunties were mair than discreet ; 
While kebbuck an’ becker were set on the board ; 
But noo they pass by me, an’ never a word ! 

Sae lat it be,—for the warldly an’ slie 

Wi’ Poverty keep nae companie !” 

A, T. 

Dunfermline. 


This song is in Allan Cunningham’s Songs of 
Scotland, i. 330. It is called “ Todlen Hame,” 
and begins— 

“When I hae saxpence under my thumb.” 


According to is not modern, but 
very old. . F. S. Warren, M.A. 


This song was first inserted in an annual, Friend- 
ship’s Offering. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


A Curious Retic or Catcurra (5% 
i. 466.)—The second verse in this very curious 
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and interesting ballad-epitaph probably refers to 
J. Townsend’s earliest recollections of some local 
encounter between the Roundheads and Royalists 
in the last days of Cromwell, when the country 
was in a disturbed state, and such collisions were 
frequent. “An Ashburnham!” “A Fairfax!” 
would naturally be the war-cries of the different 
factions, even if these two leaders were not actually 
present, Ashburnham (John) being one of Charles 
I.’s most devoted adherents and followers, and Fair- 
fax being the great Parliamentary leader. From the 
wording of verse 2, I should infer that J. Towns- 
end was not himself engaged in the fray described, 
but that he is supposed, when dying, to refer to 
some very early recollection :— 
“ Hark how the Corslets ring ! 

Why are the Blacksmiths out to-day, beating those men 

at the spring!” &c. 

The allusions to Fairlight Church and Fairlight 
Lee in the next verse point to Sussex and the 
neighbourhood of Hastings as the scene of Joseph 
Townsend’s early recollections. The Ashburn- 
hams were an ancient and distinguished Sussex 
family, which makes it all the more probable that 
“an Ashburnham” would be the representative 
champion of the Royalist party in that district. 
The remembrances of the skirmish in verse 1 pro- 
bably describe an event which happened many 
years before the seizure of J. Townsend by the 
press-gang, verse 2, immediately before his in- 
tended marriage. No doubt verse 3 describes (as 
your correspondent suggests) the rescue of two 
Indian widows from the funeral pile—one of 
whom I infer became the “ nut-brown bride ” of J. 
Townsend, and the mother of “ Young Joe,” who 
was “ nearly 60” at the time of his father’s death 
in 1738, aged 86. Linpis. 

P.S. Joseph Townsend died in 1738, aged 86. 
See epitaph. He was therefore born several years 
after the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby 
(1644 and 1645), and one year after the battle of 
Worcester (1651). His earliest recollections could, 
therefore, only be of the local skirmishes following 
these battles in various parts of England. 


“Tne Bonny House or Arrire” (5 §, ii. 28, 
74.)—May I beg the Editor kindly to grant me a 
little more space in his valuable pages? I am as 
much puzzled as ever, though in a different way. 
I must own I had forgotten, when I wrote my 
note, that the destruction of Airlie Castle took 
place before Montrose’s rupture with the Cove- 
nanters. I cannot plead ignorance of the fact, but 
I carelessly and stupidly forgot it. Of course, as 
W. G. (whom I beg to thank for his kind reply) 
reminds me, it would be quite natural to find 
Montrose and Argyle acting in at least apparent 
concert at that time. But I cannot reconcile the 
Duke of Argyle’s statement, that “the raid was 
actively supported by Montrose,” with Spalding’s 


account, nor with those quoted by Mr. Mark 
Napier, in a note to Montrose and the Covenanters, 
as follows :— 

“Bishop Guthrie records that, in the year 1640, Argyle 
persisted in destroying the house of Airlie, with whom 
he was at personal feud, although Montrose had put a 
garrison into it, and had written to Argyle to that effect.” 

James Gordon, in his MS., has this account :— 
“Thus far is certain, that . . . . Montrose, witha 
party, was the first who besieged Airlie, and left the 
prosecution of it to Argyle, who,” &c. Here follow 
Argyle’s atrocities. The passages I have omitted 
contain merely a discussion whether the right date 
of these events is 1639 or 1640. 

If the Duke really meant no more than this, I 
cannot see why he should have spoken of it as a 
new and accidental discovery, when it was all to 
be found in Spalding and Guthrie, and more easily 
in Napier. Still less can I understand how he 
could have called this “actively supporting the 
raid.” According to Guthrie, Montrose was 
directly opposed to it ; according to Spalding and 
Gordon, he had nothing to do with it, but his own 
proceedings against Airlie had been distinct from 
Argyle’s, and quite different from them,—as 
different as the characters of the two men. Still, 
perhaps this is all that was meant, and I have in- 
terpreted a passage in a playful speech too literally 
and seriously. If so, my excuse is my desire 
for historical information, and my zeal for the 
memory of one, the details of whose career, I 
firmly believe, have no need to fear the strongest 
light. M. L. 


“THe AttHorre Picture GALLERY”: Mary 
J. Jourpan (5 §,. i, 348, 435, 516; ii. 70.)—I 
wish to add a few particulars to Mr. Mason’s 
account of the Jourdan family, which may interest 
him and OtpHar Hamst. The “ weaver,” John 
Jourdan, was the grandson of Anthony Jourdan, 
of Toulouse, who was one of the band of noble 
refugees who sacrificed their property and their 
national ties for the sake of religion and con- 
science, at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Many of these established themselves in the silk 
trade, in consequence of their connexions in the 
South of France. Among these was John Jourdan, 
who, in partnership with Mr. D’Albiac (grandfather 
of the Duchess of Roxburgh), carried on the busi- 
ness of a silk-weaver in Spitalfields. His wife, 
Susanna, was the third daughter of John Jacob 
Zornlin (my grandfather), of the firm of Battier & 
Zornlin, who ranked very high among the English 
merchants of the last century. 

Colonel Jourdan was married early in the year 
1815, in Java, where he held a high official ap- 
pointment. Some of his children died young. 
Henry Francis Holcombe was the first who attained 
maturity. The armorial bearings of the Jourdan 


(or Jourdain) family are—gules, a cross pattée, or; 
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crest, a mailed arm embowed, holding a cutlass. 
It is not in my power to give any information 
respecting Mary J. Jourdan, except that she was 
the daughter of Colonel Holcombe, not Halcombe. 
Z. Z. 
Turqvet pE Mayerne (5* §. ii. 48.)—Is this, 
or Turquet Mayerne, the real name? It appears, 
I believe, in the latter form in a volume of his 
works in the British Museum Library. 
T. W. Wess. 


To Proat (5 §. ii. 49.)—To proat is the G. 
protzen, to show one’s ill will or displeasure by a 
surly silence.—Kiittner. A somewhat different 
form of the word is given by Halliwell, “ Prutten, 
to be proud, to hold up the head with pride and 
disdain.” The origin of the foregoing, as well as 
of the G. trotzen, is to be found in the interjection 
of displeasure, prut! trut! representing a blurt 
of the mouth with the protruded lips. See Pout in 
my Dictionary. H. Wepewoop. 


Halliwell has prute, “to wander about like a 
young child,” and this, I take it, is a form of the 
word for which F. H. inquires. W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 


Mary or Borrermere i. 47.)—In 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. viii. 26, under the heading of 
“ Gossipping History,” is a note of mine on De 
Quincey’s account of Hatfield. I have nothing 
to add or alter, but wish to withdraw an opinion 
too hastily formed. I said, “I do not blame Mr. 
De Quincey, having no doubt that he believed 
what he was told.” When I wrote that I was 
reading the Boston edition of his works. Long 
before I came to the end I felt that the compliment 
was entirely undeserved, for which, I think, satis- 
factory reasons are given in “ Leslie and Dr. 
Middleton,” 1* S. x. 33. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


ALpERMAN Jonun Porter (5™ ii. 67) was 
MP. for Evesham in part of one Parliament, viz., 
from the general election of 1754 until his death, 
April 11, 1756. Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 

reston. 


Allibone, in his Dictionary, says that Sir James 
Porter died at Bath. C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Tue Fynpern Monument CHILDREY 
Cuvren (5% §. ii. 68.)—P. will find a descrip- 
tion of the Fynderne brasses, with a copy of the 
inscriptions on them, in Ashmole’s Berks, vol. ii., 
pp. 208, 209, and 210, of the edition of 1719; 
also in Clarke’s Hundred of Wanting, pp. 76 
and 77. C. J. Eysron. 


See Relton’s Sketches of Churches, London, 
1843, for a plate and full description in the 
accompanying text. It is a brass of a peculiar 


character, the crosses of the figures being filled with 

lead. The figure of Sir William Fynderne to the 

knees is in Boutell’s Brasses and Slabs, p. 71, 

London, 1847. <A description of the monument 

will also be found in the Oxford Manual, No. 

168, p. 61. SAMUEL SHaw. 
Andover. 


Tue Wittow Parrern (5* §. ii. 69.)—See the 
Family Friend (Houlston & Stoneman, London), 
vol. i. p. 124. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Vide Bentley's Miscellany, vol. iii., p. 61, pub- 
lished in 1838, where will be found “A True 
History of the Celebrated Wedgwood Hieroglyph, 
commonly called the Willow Pattern,” by Mark 
Lemon. WIne. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


History or Scortanp (5" §, ii. 68.)—If 
Mr. Masoy, who is good enough to appeal to me 
as to this work, will turn to that admirable Cata- 
logue of the Printed Books in the Advocate’s 
Library, now printing, on p. 680 of vol. ii. he will 
find that William Duff, M.A., was the author of 
the work he inquires for. See also Lowndes by 
Bohn, p. 2215. Allibone mentions an edition of 
1750, probably after Watt, to whose Bibliotheca ¥ 
cannot refer here. I take this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Mason for his reply on p. 70. 

OvpHar Haast. 

New Barnet, Herts. 


“Like” as A Consunction (5 §. i. 67, 116, 
157, 176, 237, 498 ; ii. 97.)—I am surprised that 
Mr. FuRNIVALL cannot see, in the passage that he 
quotes from Henry VIII., that the preposition 
which governs the you is understood :— 

“ Not a man in England 
Can advise me like [wxfo] you.” 
It is a parallel passage to that which I before 
quoted from the same play :— 
“Said I for this the girl was like fo him.” 
So in the passage from Pericles:— 
“ And knowing this kingdom is without a head, 

Like [wnto or to] goodly buildings left without a roof.” 
In Cowden Clarke’s Concordance there is a reference, 
Tempest, Act i. se. 2, “like toa nymph.” In the 
only Shakspeare that I can refer to, being away 
from home, I find the to is omitted, “‘ Enter Ariel 
like a water nymph.” To what edition did the 
writer of the Concordance refer ? CLARRY. 


“ Huprpras” (5% §. i. 489; 5 ii. 35.)— 
The Rev. Dr. T. R. Nash, in his edition of Hudi- 
bras (1835), remarks in a note to these lines (Il. 
559-562, Part I. canto i.) :— 

“Thus Cleveland, page 110. ‘The next ingredient of 
a diurnal is plots, horrible plots, which with wonderful 
sagacity it hunts dry foot, while they are yet in their 
causes, before materia prima can put on her smock.’” 


Nichols (Literary Illustrations, edition 1822, 
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vol. iv. p. 246) gives a letter from the Rev. Mon- 
tagu Bacon to Dr. Zachary Grey on the same 
subject :— 

“‘ Bedford, Aug. 31, 1746. 

“ Rev. Sir,—Going by this way, I send you this saluta- 
tion. I am much pressed in my journey, otherwise I 
might perhaps venture to call upon you. I send you a 
passage from Regnier (Sat. 10), the famous French 
satirist, whom, I am sure, Butler had read. 

“Tam, rev. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“M. Bacon. 

***Qu’en son Globe il a veu la matiére premiere.’ 

**So Hudibras says, 

‘ First matter he had seen undress't, 
Before one rag of form was on.’ 

“ Regnier describes his pedant so. 

“So Milton (Par. Lost, book 7) describes Light at first, 
as 

‘Sphear’d in a radiant cloud (for yet the sun was not).’” 

In a very rare little book, Notes upon Hudibras, 
by Zachary Grey, LL.D., 1752, there is a note 
(p. 23), signed M. B. (Montagu Bacon), which after 
quoting the above line from Regnier continues :— 

“And ‘tis manifest, from the Context, that Putler 
means only a Ridicule on the Hermetick Gibberish, where 
there is much Talk of First Matter, and Chaos, and 
First Mass, and such Stuff: And by First Matter they 
mean Materia and Forma ; which appears from a Book 
entitled A short Inquiry into the Hermetick Art, P. 79.” 

The lines, then, are not “supposed to point to a 
particular individual,” but are “only a Ridicule 
on the Hermetick Gibberish.” 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


Sincte Eye-Guasses (5% §, i. 489; ii. 50.)— 
I fully endorse what E. D. F. says. I have used a 
glass in the left eye only for about twenty years, 
and now find that in shooting I invariably fire too 
much to the left. I have tried to counteract it by 
shutting the left eye, at the recommendation of an 
eminent gunmaker, and as that is very difficult 
always to do, he now recommends me to blacken 
the left glass of my shooting spectacles,—we shall 
see with what result. Buack Eye. 


Zinzan Street (5 ii. 9, 53.)—A Reading 
Guide-Book says that “ Zinzan Street most pro- 
bably derives its name from Dr. Zinzani, a gentle- 
man of Italian extraction, who had a residence in 
this locality during the last century.” 

H. A. Kennepy. 


“Tne Grory or THEIR Times” i. 408; 
ii. 33) is a book that is often priced according to 
a scale set upon it at the sales of famous collections ; 
but it is occasionally to be had at its proper value. 
My copy cost me a few shillings. The same 
peculiarity in paging as is in D. C. E.’s copy 
appears in mine. This I take to be a dishonest 
printer’s device for making the book seem bigger 
than it is. The companion volume about the 
Moderne Protestant Divines is of far greater rarity, 


but I have seen it on sale at much less prices than 
those named by Mr. Buck.ey, the copy in my 
possession having been bought for about one-fifth 
of the sum. It appears to have been acquired by 
Mr. Mitford in 1824, and he has added the date 
when he read it, viz., “Sept. 1836,” with the note, 
“See Brit. Bibliog., vol. i. p. 478.” The engraved 
front. has been most cleverly imitated by pen and 
ink. J. E. Bairey. 


Sones “Roxesy” §. i. 428, 515.)— 
Writing my former note on this subject hurriedly, 
I omitted from it the most beautiful of the songs :— 

“0 Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 
And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen.” 
Canto iii. stanza 16. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Brorn: Ditrer’s Ercuines (5" §, i. 
167, 215, 356.)—I suppose the “ snare” mentioned 
by Mr. Horr and Mr. Appts in the “ Knight 
and Death” is the curious twisted line near the 
hoof of the horse’s off hind leg. I have the auto- 
type of the etching before me, and believe that 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Appis have undoubtedly 
explained it. I think the readers of “N. & Q.” 
would be glad to have the picture in question and 
the Melencolia, its companion, interpreted on Mr. 
Appis’s theory by that gentleman. The one 
seems to me the type of “The Steadfast Will,” 
the Melencolia of “ The Intermittent, too versatile 
Will,”—tendencies to which latter the artist, if 
he were not more than human, must have felt and 
deplored in himself. PELAGIvs., 


Fretp-Lore : Carr, Ine, &e. (4% S. xi. xii. ; 
5th i. passim; ii. 71.) —M. inquires what is the 
meaning of Flash, and suggests it may be re- 
claimed bog. In this parish, there is a marshy 
place in the hills known as the Flush-moss, in 
which peats were formerly cast, but it has been 
surface-drained, and is now grazed by sheep. 
There is a farm of the same name near Stewarton 
in Ayrshire, and the name Flosh occurs as the de- 
signation of two or three places in Annandale. 
Halliwell (fifth edition) has Flosche, “a pit or 
pool” ; but, in the old English couplet quoted as 
an example, the word will apply equally well to a 
marsh. See, too, Flash, Flosh. 

Peat hag, also mentioned by M., is a common 
term here for the hollows made by casting peat. 

Another name applied here to* marshy places is 
corse, which appears to be the same as carse, and 
to have some connexion with carr. Z 

Rulewater, Roxburghshire. 


“Sitvate” (5 §. i. 407; ii. 53.)—Srema asks, 
“ Are there any examples of the use of the word as 
a verb by any respectable writer?” In Love's 
Labour’s Lost, Act i. sc. 2, Armado says,— 
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«IT will visit thee at the lodge. 
Jaq. That’s hereby. 
Arm. I know where it is situate.” 
Again, Comedy of Errors, Act ii. sc. 1, Luciana 
says,— 
“Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d with woe. 
There ’s nothing situate under Heaven's eye 
But hath his bound.” 
I should be glad to know whether grammarians 
would call “situate” in these two passages an 
adjective. H. B. Purroy. 
Weobley. 


Fatconet, THE Artist §. ii. 8, 54.)\—Mr: 
TrimMMER will find some interesting and authentic 
facts about the Falconets in Jal’s Dictionnaire 
Critique de Biographie et @Histoire. See the 
second edition, and refer also to the corrections at 
the end of the volume. Otrnar Hamst. 


InverTeD Commas (5% §. i. passim ; ii. 37, 56, 
97.)—I differ very much from Janez. I have 
proved (from Timperly) that these marks were 
originally used (1496) for the purpose of quotation 
only. Other writers have shown that they were 
afterwards employed for emphasizing also, but not 
before the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and when they 
ceased to be used in this latter way, has not been 
decided. 

As to the “modern instance” from the Times, 
it is quite clear that the word “ accomplished ” is 
not used there according to its real meaning, but 
according to its misapplication ; and it is therefore 
quoted in this sense, and marked accordingly. 

MEDWEIG. 


Cuartes I. As A Porr §. i. 322, 379, 435; 
ii. 93.)—Before this subject is dismissed, I would 
beg leave to quote a passage from the late Pro- 
fessor Craik’s Literature and Learning in England, 
ed. 1845, vol. iv. p. 66 :— 

“Tt is not easy to understand the meaning of Horace 
Walpole’s judgment on Charles’s style, that ‘it was 
formed between a certain portion of sense, dignity, and 
perhaps a@ little insincerity.’ What he says of a copy of 
verses said to have been written by his majesty during 
his confinement in Carisbrook Castle, is more to the 
purpose : ‘ The poetry is most uncouth and inharmonious ; 
but there are strong thoughts in it, some good sense, and a 
strain of majestic piety.’ Though not very polished, 
indeed, or very like the production of a practised versifier, 
which goes so far to furnish a presumption of its authen- 
ticity, this composition, which is entitled ‘ Majesty in 
Misery, or an Imploration to the King of Kings,’ indi- 
cates poetic feeling, and an evident familiarity with the 
highest models.” 

The above quotations from Horace Walpole are 
out of his Royal and Noble Authors. J.W.W. 


Rev. Srernen Ciarke (5® §, i. 208, 255, 298, 
438 ; ii. 77.)—Provincial printing is a subject that 
has claimed my attention for a year or two past, 
but I have at present failed to discover an earlier 


specimen of Malton printing than a tract quoted 


by Archdeacon Cotton in his Typographical Gazet- 
teer, of which the following is a collation :— 

“Modest and Candid Reflections on Dr. Middleton’s 
Examination of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London’s Use and Intent of Prophecy: In a Letter to 
the Honourable G. Lyttelton, Esq., from Thomas Com- 
ber, A.B. 

“Malton: Printed by J. N. for Messrs. Knapton, 
Booksellers in St. Paul’s Church yard. M,pcco,t. [Price 
One Shilling and Six-pence.] 12mo. pp. 100. Dated 
from East-Newton, Feb. 3d, 1750.” 

The second edition of Rev. Stephen Clarke’s 
Discourses, being posthumous, may be as late or 
later than this; it is certainly after 1746, for in 
that year I find Mr. Clarke subscribing 1. 6s. to 
the Yorkshire Association. 

Mr. Robert Davies, in his Memoirs of the York 
Press, tells us that Nicholas Nickson, printer, be- 
came a freeman of York by patrimony in 1754, 
and carried on business till 1777. What relation 
was he, if any, to Joshua Nickson, of Malton? 

W. H. 

Oxford. 


Rev. Samvet Harpy, B.A. (5@ §. ii. 8, 
55), the author of many astronomical and theo- 
logical works, was born in 1720, and became 
a Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. From 
a sermon of his, entitled The Eucharist prov'd 
to be a Material Sacrifice; and the Necessity 
of Constant Communion; prov’d from the Nature 
of the Christian Covenant, preached on “Good 
Friday, April the 8th, 1748,” I find he was 
then “Curate of Layham.” He was afterwards 
Rector of Blakenham Parva, Suffolk, and Lecturer 
and Master of the Free School at Enfield. 
His most important work seems to have been 
an edition of the New Testament, “cum 
Scholiis Theologicis et Philologicis,” published 
anonymously in 1768, and again in 1778. A third 
edition appeared in 1820. He died in 1793. 

Sparks HenperRson WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


In my copy of the Account of the Nature and 
Ends of the Holy Eucharist, 12mo., 1763, I find 
the following, in the handwriting of the Rev. 
Wm. Layton, fifty years rector of St. Matthew’s, 
Ipswich :— 

“ Hardy, Sam. Eman. A.B., 1741; rector of Blakenham 
Parva 1764; many years lecturer and master of the Free 
School at Enfield. He died at Tottenham, Dec. 14,1793, 
aged 73.” 

On the title of his book on the Eucharist, he is 
said to be curate of St. Clement's, Ipswich. I 
believe he was resident in this town many years, 
consequently he comes into my collection of Ips- 
wich authors. I find I have the following :-— 

“An Answer to Mr. Chubb’s Enquiry concerning Re- 
demption : the Substance of Nine Sermons at Layham, 
Suffolk. 8vo. Ipswich, 1744.” 

“ Nov. Testamentum Grecum : cum scholiis Theol. et 
Phil. 2 vols. 8vo., 1768.” 
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“A Translation of Scherffer’s Treatise on the Emen- 
dation of Dioptrical Telescopes ; with Explanatory Notes. 
8vo., 1768.” 

Prophecies: compared and explained. 
vo., 1770.’ 
Noy. Test. Graeecum, editio secunda, 2 vols.,8vo., 1778.” 
James Reap. 
Ipswich, 31, Cornhill. 


Mortimer or Wiemore (5 §. i. 188, 234, 
358, 476, 498 ; ii. 37.)—The chief object of Mr. 
Srone’s inquiry seems to be whence such a sin- 
gular title as Mortimer De Mortuo Mari could 
have been derived ; an interesting question, and 
one which none of your correspondents has at- 
tempted to answer. Mr. Eyton says that Ralph 
de Mortemer, to whom William I. gave Cleobury 
and Wigmore, came from castle Mortemer, in 
Normandy. How so named, I did not attempt to 
explain, except that I pointed out that there was 
at this time a connecting link between the ducal 
family of Normandy, of which Ralph de Mortimer 
was a scion, and the East. Duke Robert, father of 
William, went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and died at Nicwa, in Bithynia; some of the junior 
members of the family may have accompanied him. 
The great Earl Roger de Montgomery, another 
member of the family, was so called from his 
castle of Montgomeri, in Normandy, the ruins of 
which are, I believe, still standing. The name of 
this castle, the Mount of Gomer, written in Latin 
De Monte Gomerico, may also have resulted 
from this pilgrimage. Asia Minor, where Duke 
Robert died, is said to have been peopled by the 
descendants of Gomer, the son of Japheth. Gaul 
took its name from Gallicia, one of the provinces. 
The connexion here suggested may be fanciful and 
far-fetched ; and I should much rejoice if a more 
satisfactory one could be supplemented. I have 
thought much about it, and, a short time before I 
saw Mr. Sroxr’s query, I wrote to “N. & Q.,” ask- 
ing if it were known how Mauley or Mawley came 
to be written in Latin De Malo Lacu. This, I 
thought, must have some relation to De Mortuo 
Mari. Mr. Eyton says that the Saxon name of 
Mawley, near Cleobury, was Melela, and that it 
was granted with other manors to the Mortimers 
at the Conquest. Dr. Ainsworth, who was a bit of 
an antiquary, gives the Latin synonyms of these 
three surnames, with others, at the end of his Latin 
Dictionary; and I have no doubt they are all to 
be found in Latin chronicles, though I have only 
met with Demortuomari. Purton. 


Ancient Enouisu Episcopat Sees (5 ii. 
47.)—According to Hasted (History of Kent) we 
may conclude that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
ceased to describe their sees as “ dorobernensis 
civitatis” about the time of the Norman Conquest, 
for he tells us that,— 

“ Bede, and others, call it (Canterbury) Dorovernia, 
and Dorobernia, which is said to be its old name. The 


Saxons called this city Cant-wara-byrg, é.¢., the Kentish 
men’s city. The Latins afterwards modelled it to Can- 
twaria, and the English to its present name of Canter- 
bury, by which it has been in general called, from about 
the time of the Norman Conquest.” 

Of the others, two are quite clear, namely, 
“ Sciraburnensis civitatis,” and “ selesego ecclesiz 
episcopus,” meaning respectively, as your corre- 
spondent supposes, the Gee of Sherborne and 
Selsea. 

In Dugdale (Monasticon, vol. i. p. 137, fol. 
1682) we have an account of certain episcopal sees 
founded in the kingdom of Mercia—five in num- 
ber—among which occur the names Leogora and 
Syddena, which seem in some degree to answer to 
legorensis and syddensis, but to what towns these 
refer I am quite unable to say. On “dammucze 
civitatis episcopus,” unless it be Domnoe=Dun- 
wich, I can throw no light at all. Other readers 
better informed may do better for your querist. 

The document I quote from is headed,— 

“ De pontificali sede, quomodo primitus statuta sit 
Wigorne ; et de possessionibus que a regibus, subregulis, 
et « bone recordationis viris date sunt Wigornensi ecclesia.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Gopwirt (5% §. i. 129, 212.)—After having been 
so buffeted by Mr. Tew and others for my 
explanation of Milton’s “Grim feature,” I very 
humbly venture to suggest that as the Knot, the 
shore-companion of the Godwit, is undoubtedly 
named after Canute, so the Godwit carries on the 
fame of the famous Earl Godwin, of the Goodwin 
Sands. Morris (Brit. Birds) gives “ Godwyn” as 
a synonym of Godwit. PELAGIUSs. 


Evizapetu Caynine §. ii. 27,75.) —A good 
summary of the chief points of the evidence on 
both sides is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1754. 

It is singular that Mr. Paget, who has evidently 
read the account in the State Trials most carefully, 
should have overlooked the note at the end of the 
volume, in which the date of Canning’s death is 
given. Mr. Paget says (Judicial Puzzles, p. 336), 
“the last notice we find of her is contained in the 
Annual Register for 1761”; whereas, in the State 
Trials, he might have seen a reference to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1773 (vol. xliii. 
pp. 412, 413), which mentions Canning’s death as 
occurring at “ Weathersfield, in Connecticut, North 
America,” on the 22nd of July in that year. 

By-the-way, the extract from the Annual Re- 
gister, quoted by Mr. Paget, represents that 
“ Elizabeth Canning is arrived’ in England, and 
received a legacy of 500I. left her three years ago 
by an old lady of Newington Green”; whereas the 
Gentleman’s Magazime says, “In August, 1754, 
she was sent by her friends to New England, where 
she has resided ever since.” 

Aurrep B. Beaven, M.A. 


Preston. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Letters addressed to Thomas Hearne, M.A., of 
Edmund Hall. Edited by Frederic Ouvry, 
M.A. (London, Privately Printed.) 

Tue late Rev. Joseph Stevenson having made 
copies of certain letters among the Rawlinson 
MSS. which are preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, presented those transcripts to Mr. Ouvry. 
This gentleman, whose literary and antiquarian 
tastes are well known to all who enjoy his friend- 
ship or have the honour of his acquaintance, 
believing that these letters are of considerable 
interest, has, in liberal spirit, printed them, and 
given copies to his friends. 

The collection consists of fifty-five letters, 
extending in date from January, 1705, to 
November, 1730. Among the writers are the 
names of Bishop Wilson, Henry Dodwell, Hilkiah 
Bedford, Dr. Richard Mead, John Anstis, and 
George Hearne. The last was the father of Thomas. 
His letters are by fur the quaintest in the book. 
The old parish clerk had a hard time of it. His 
only pride was in the scholarship and the com- 
parative success in life of his son, from whom the 
sire occasionally asked for the gift of a pair or 
two of stockings, a shirt, and some comfort against 
winter. 

Thorough Jacobite, sincere and savage Tory as 
Hearne was, he was on very good terms with 
numerous Whig friends, some of whom appear 
also to have been on equally good terms with all 
who would help them to make life not merely 
tolerable, but “jolly.” Among the illustrations 
of the manners and morals of the day, there is a 
striking one in a letter of old George Hearne’s, in 
which he says :—“ At Kerscomb, Squire Aldworth 
having invited some Gentlemen to dinner on Sun- 
day the 6th of March, which, I think, they said 
was his Birthday, there was, among the rest, Owen 
Buckingham, Esq., of Reading ; it so happened 
that in the evening Mr. Aldworth and he had 
som words, and went out from the house som 
distance and, they say, drew, and Mr. Aldworth’s 
hard fate was to kill Mr. Buckingham on the 
spot.” Hospitable dinners and angry disputants 
often came to this conclusion. It only remains for 
us to congratulate those who possess copies of this 
book through the generosity of the editor. 


ot ee Magazine. No. 178, August. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Tuts is a capital number. The leading article on “ Victor 
Hugo's Dramas” (by Camille Barrére) will please 
dramatic readers generally, and the ghost of Madame de 
Sévigné in particular; for Barrére speaks dis- 
paragingly of Racine, for which we too are profoundly 
thankful. For example:—‘“ The tragedies of Racine 
are absolutely dull; and the few spectators ‘ Britannicus’ 
can muster now-a-days are those who suppose that 
Racine is admirable, and must, in consequence, be yawned 


over, with due respect to his great but unfettered genius. 
What can be more dreary than the emphatic tirades of 
those pompous and extra-human personages who entwine 
the simplest expressions with paraphrases and circum- 
locutions, and, instead of ‘Il est minuit,’ give us this 
curt and neatly put euphemism !}— 

——‘ Du haut de ma demeure, 

Seigneur, l’horloge enfin sonne la douziéme heure.’” 

The lines quoted by M. Barrére remind us of a similar 
stilted passage in Saurin’s tragedy, Beverly (lately re- 
ferred to by our excellent French contemporary, L’/nter- 
médiaire ):— 

—* C'est une lettre, 
Qu’entre vos mains, Monsieur, l’on m’a dit de remettre.” 

M. Barrére, in the course of the above article, mis- 
takes Edmund Kean, “ the great English actor,” for his 
son Charles. 

Dr. Kart Exze has published, at Dessau (London, 
Williams & Norgate), a pretty and, we might add, a 
perfect edition of Rowley’s chronicle-history play, When 

“ou See Me, You Know Me. Dr. Elze supplies an 
Introduction and Notes; and he states of Rowley’s 
play, with its boisterous Henry VIII., that it “in 
all probability served Shakespeare as an inducement to 
dramatize the life of Henry VIII.” The whole volume 
reflects the greatest credit on Dr. Elze as a dramatic 
scholar, chronicler, and critic. 

We have only space to make further record here of 
Mr. Cornelius Brown’s Notes upon Notts (Nottingham, 
Formen), which is a most amusing volume, and one to 
be used for reference as well as amusement. To books 
on London, Messrs. Bemrose have added a very graceful 
one, illustrating the history of St. Bartholomew's Priory 
Church, with pictorial illustrations by G. L. Evans; 
and last, but not least, Messrs. King & Co. have published 
the second volume of their handy and handsome edition 
of Tennyson. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESS. 
1824—1874. 

At the recent Festival of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, Mr. Walter spoke of the early efforts 
of his father as a printer, and expressed his regret 
that he himself had not been practically instructed 
in the art; and he referred to the vast influence of 
machinery in promoting the development of the 

ress, 

The Times, as we know, was established in the 
year 1788. From the first the question of 
machinery became a study, and improvement at 
repeated intervals has been the result. The 
machinery employed fifty years ago, 1824, could 
not give out more than twelve to fifteen hundred 
copies per hour. The Applegarth, or “ mangle” 
machine, introduced, we believe, about the year 
1830, was a great improvement upon its predeces- 
sors, and gave a decided stimulus to the sale. 
With the present machinery (the “ Walter”) the 
speed is at the rate of twelve thousand per hour. 
It was, however, the fiscal restriction imposed 
upon the press that retarded its progress. We 
have looked carefully over a copy of the Times for 
the Ist of January, 1824, a small sheet of four 
pages only, and have arrived at the conclusion that 
for that one day’s issue its proprietors paid no less 
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a sum than 1811. in taxes to the State. No 
mitigation of these laws took place until 1836, 
when the advertisement duty, the compulsory 
stamp, and the paper duty were all reduced. The 
prosperity of the newspapers, of course, dates from 
that time. 

In 1824 there were published in the United 
Kingdom 266 papers in all, thus divided: London, 
31; in the country, 135; in Ireland, 58; in Scot- 
land, 33 ; in the British Islands, 9. In the present 
year the aggregate number is 1,585. Estimating 
the news sheets printed in 1824, we cannot place 
the number at more than thirty millions of sheets. 
At the present period, we do not doubt that the 
issue is six hundred and fifty millions of sheets 
per annum. 

The Post-Office Directory for the year 1824 
gives the names of 136 master printers in London. 
The present year’s Directory gives the names of 777. 

We subjoin the list of daily papers, morning 
and evening, published in 1824. The curious in 
such matters should examine the list of weekly 
papers issued in London at that period, and also 
the lists including the country papers, and for 
Treland, Scotland, and the British Islands. 


Daily. 

British Press. Morning Advertiser. 
Chronicle. Public Ledger. 
Post. Times. 
Herald. New Times. 

Daily Evening. 
British Traveller. Star. 
Courier. Statesman. 
Globe and Traveller. Sun. 

From the Athenewm of July 25. 


In continuation of the above a correspondent 
a the list of all papers published in the United 
ingdom in the year 1824:— 


Monday. 
Farmer's Journal. County Chronicle. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 


Evening Mail. London Packet. 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
English Chronicle. St. James's Chronicle. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
London Gazette. Hue and Cry, every 3d week. 
Wednesday. 
British Mercury. 
Thursday. 
Law Advertiser. Law Chronicle. 
Law Gazette. 
Weekly. 
Friday—Baldwin’s Journal. Saturday — ~ aang Ga- 
Saturday—Cobbett’s Regis- 
ter. 


» Literary Chronicle. » Westminster Gazette. 


Sunday. 


Dispatch. 
Englishman. 
British Monitor. 
Observer. 

Bell’s Messenger. 
John Bull. 
The News. 
Examiner. 

Bell’s Life. 


Sunday Monitor and Re- 
corder. 

Real John Bull. 

Weekly Register. 
» Gazette. 

Sunday Times. 

Heming’s 

The Guard: 


Country NEWSPAPERS PuBLIsHED IN 1824, 


Bath Chronicle. 

» Journal. 

» Herald. 

» and Cheltenham Ga- 

zette. 

Berwick Advertiser. 

Birmingham Gazette. 

Chronicle. 

Blackburn Mail. 
Journal. 

Bolton Express. 

Boston Gazette. 

Brighton Herald. 

~ Gazette. 

Chronicle. 
Bristol Gazette. 

» Journal. 

» Mirror. 

»» Mercury. 

» Observer. 
Beccles Chronicle. 
Bury Post. 

» Gazette. 
Cambridge Chronicle. 
Cambrian (Swansea). 
Carmarthen Journal. - 
Carlisle Journal. 

Patriot. 
Chelmsford Chronicle, 
Gazette. 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 
Chester Chronicle. 

»» Courant. 

Guardian. 
Colchester Gazette. 
Cornwall Gazette (Truro). 
County Chronicle. 

Herald. 
Coventry Mercury. 
Herald. 


Cumberland Pacquet. 
Derby Mercury. 

» Reporter. 
Devizes Gazette. 
Devonshire Freeholder. 
Dorchester Journal. 
Dorset Chronicle. 
Doncaster Gazette. 
Durham Advertiser. 

Chronicle. 
Essex Herald (Chelmsford). 
Exeter Flying Post. 

»» Gazette. 

» News. 
Gloucester Journal. 

Herald. 
Hampshire Chronicle 

(Winch). 

Hampshire Telegraph 
(Portsmouth). 


Hereford Journal. 
Hull Packet. 

» Advertiser. 

» Rockingham. 
Huntingdon Gazette. 
Ipswich Journal. 

entish Gazette (Canter- 


bury). 
Kentish Chronicle (Canter- 


bury). 
Kent Herald (Canterbury). 
» Mercury. 
Lancaster Gazette. 
Leeds Intelligencer. 
Mercury. 
Leeds Independent. 
Leicester Journal. 
Chronicle. 
Litchfield Mercury. 
Liverpool General Adver- 


tiser. 
Advertiser. 
Saturday's Ad- 
vertiser. 
Mercury. 
pa Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser. 
Macclesfield Courier. 
Maidstcne Journal. 
Gazette. 
Manchester Mercury. 
Heral 
Chronicle. 
Gazette. 
Volunteer, 
Guardian. 
Newcastle Courant. 
Chronicle. 


Northampton Mercury. 
Norfolk Chronicle. 
Norwich Mercury. 
Nottingham Journal. 


Review. 
North Wales Gazette (Ban- 
gor). 
Oswestry Herald. 
Oxford Journal. 
Herald. 


Plymouth Telegraph. 
Plymouth and Dock Jour- 


nal, 
Pottery Gazette (Hanley). 
Preston Chronicle. 
Reading Mercury. 
Rochester Gazette. 
Salisbury Journal. 
Salopian Journal. 
Shrewsbury Chronicle. 
Sherborne Mercury. 
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Westmoreland Advertiser. 
Gazette. 
West Briton (Truro). 
Western Luminary. 
Weymouth Gazette. 
Whitehaven Gazette. 
Windsor Expressand Bucks 
Gazette. 
Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


Sheffield Tris. 
Mercury. 
on Independent. 
Southampton Chronicle. 
H 


” e 
Stamford Mercury. 
News. 

Staffordshire Advertiser. 
Stockport Advertiser. 
Suffolk Chronicle (Ipswich). Worcester Journal. 
Sussex Advertiser (Lewes). Herald. 

», Chronicle. York Courant. 


Taunton Courier. », Chronicle. 
Wakefield Journal. »» Herald. 
Warwick Advertiser. Gazette. 


Britisu Istanps. 
Jersey Constitutional. 
Mercury. Manks Advertiser. 
Star. » Sun. 
Jersey British Press. » Man. 
» Gazette (Mourant’s). 
Scorcu PAPERS. 
Edinburgh Star. 


Guernsey Gazette. 


Aberdeen Journal. 


Chronicle. »  WeeklyChronicle. 
Arbroath Review (Mon- Scotsman. 
trose). Observer. 


Fife "Herald. 


Ayr Advertiser. 
Glasgow Courier. 


» and Wigtonshire Cour- 


ier. Herald 
Cupar Herald. ‘a Journal. 
Dumfries Journal. Chronicle. 
Courier. Sentinel. 
Dundee Advertiser. Greenock Advertiser. 
Courier. Inverness Journal. 
Edinburgh Caledonian Mer- Courier. 
cury. Kelso Mail. 
Evening Courant. » » Weekly Journal. 
Advertiser. Montrose Chronicle. 


Gazette. Perth Courier. 
9 Weekly Journal. Stirling Journal. 
PAPERS. 


Armagh Volunteer. Dublin Evening Mail. 


Athlone Herald. » Warder. 
Belfast Newsletter. » Times. 
» Commercial Chro- », Commercial Gazette. 
rishman. Mercantile Adver- 
Carlow Morning Post. 95 tiser. 


Hue and Cry. 


Cavan Herald. 
Drogheda Journal. 


Cork Mercantile Chronicle. 


» Advertiser. Ennis Chronicle. 

» Constitution. Enniskillen Chronicle. 
», Mercury. Galway Chronicle. 

»» Southern Reporter. » Advertiser. 


Kerry Western Herald. 
» Evening Post. 
Kilkenny Moderator. 
Limerick Chronicle. 
Evening Post. 
Leinster Journal. 
Londonderry Journal. 
Mayo Constitution. 
Newry Telegraph. 
Sligo Journal. 
Strabane Morning Post. 
Tuam Gazette. 
Ulster Chronicle. 
Waterford Chronicle. 
Mirror. 
Westmeath Journal. 
Wexford Herald.——J. F. 


Clare Journal. 
Clonmel Herald. 
Advertiser. 
Connaught Advertiser. 
Dublin Antidote. 
Evening Post. 
»  Freeman’s Journal. 
Saunder’s Newslet- 
ter. 
» Morning Post. 
» Correspondent. 
» Gazette. 
»  FPaulkner’s Journal. 
»» Weekly Freeman’s. 
» Farmer's Journal. 
» Hibernian Journal. 
Evening Herald. 


Tar GotpEeN Rost.—This valued compliment 
the — has been given this year to the Baronne Vigi 
formerly Sophie Cravelli, and a Queen of Song. 

Tue “Surewssury Saow.”—This remnant of the old 
Corpus Christi festival was celebrated this year with 
renewed spirit and splendour. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of every book to be sent direct to 
the person by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 

ULpriein’s Representative History of Great Britain. Either the first 
or the last dition 
Wanted by Rev. J. Hawes, 83, King William Street, B.C. 


Ocrier’s Africa. 1 vol. folio. 
Travels in 8. Africa. 
Axy other Old Travellers in 8. 
Language. 
Wanted by Mr. H. Hall, 4, Glynde Terrace, Lavender Hill. 


1 vol. 4to. 
Africa, in any Modern European 


Motices to Correspondents, 


R. S—t.—Ravaillac asserted that twice, at the sign of 
the “ Ecce Homo,” near Estampes, the idea came into 
his head to kill Henri IV. The motives alleged by 
Ravaillac were that the king would not compel those of 
the Reformed Religion to become Roman Catholics, and 
that Henri was about to make war “against God, inas- 
much as the Pope is God, and God the Pope.”—See the 
* Trial of Ravaillac,” at the end of the Mémoires de Sully, 


M. T. Prestox.—The line is neither Pope’s nor 
gr The former has (mit. of Horace, Book ii. 

p- 1):— 

“ Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise ” ; 
but it is a quotation from the author of a poem To the 
Celebrated Beauties of the British Court. Dryden, in the 
dedication of Don Sebastian to the Earl of Leicester, 
says— 
*‘Where Praise is undeserved "tis Satire.” 

Pat.—For Streater, or Streeter, see Pepys, Pinkerton, 
Redgrave, &c. For his work at St. Michael's, the fol- 
lowing extract speaks for itself:—“ 1672, 15th November. 
Ordered that Mr. Streater, the Painter, who hath bin 
discoursed with to paint Moses and Aaron, the Ten 
Commandments, the Beliefe, and Lord’s praier, in the 
chancell, and hath required for it 30/., he performing x it 
as he hath proposed, shall have that sum for it.”—Ac- 
counts of Par. of St. = Cornhill. 

Cc. A. W.—C. B. T. (Eton) writes :—“ The architect 
of the Tenison School. was Frederick Marrable, who died 
suddenly last year. He was the first superintending 
architect under the Metropolis Local Management Act. 
Hayter Lewis's work in the square was the Alhambra.” 


J. P.—The first article of the sort was Noah’s Ark. 
JaybEE.—See p. 64 of present volume. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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